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— ——s fiat : P : - : ° ; Gibnhen, Burk Ru 
LATEST TEXT-BOOKS, Sickels's Exercises in Wood-Working. | Southey. Wordsworth. 

austin A text book for manual-training classes . ’ 

and colleges. By IVIN SicKRLS, M.S., M.I 


Harkness's Easy Method for) van der Smissen and Fraser's : 
Beginners in Latin. EOE CEE ON, gy Ae 


. \ New “Sertes 
: wee A ae = =e | With Appendices, Exercises in Composition, and tifuln and 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED W TH COLORED } Voeabularies By W H. VAN DER SMISSEN, M.A. 
PLAT&S. i Lecturer in German, University Collece, Tu ronto 
and W. H. Fraser, B.A., late French and German 
The following are some of the leading features of | Master, Upper Canada College, $1.25. 
the work: 4 ! : a aa 
L This volume Its uot @ mere companion to the | Harper s Inductive Greck Method, 
Grammar, but a practical guide for the pupil in the ' . , TD ' 
work of reading and wriiing Latin, vtog By Prof. Wu. f. Hanren. PS D., Yale University 
2. The work 1s at Once a Kook of Latin Exercises, a and Witlias ©. Warsrs, Ph.D., Cincinnatl. Ohio 
Latin Reader, and a sufficient Grammar for the be- $1.00, 


ginner. | ’ , . . » 

%. The exercises are largely conversational. | Harper's Inductive Latin Method. 

4. These exercises are diversified and enlivened by Fa . ai . 
the frequent introduction of passages of connected dis ty Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Yale Univer-ity. and Isaa 
course, consisting of anecdotes, stories, letters, dia- B. BurGess, A.M., Latin Master hogers high School, 
logues, ete. Newport, R. $1.00 

5. Questions in Latin on the subject-matter of these 
passages are often introduced. — 7 » ~oe 3 . 

6. Throughout the entire volume it has been the con- S 7 AN DA RD HI} ORA D> my t/ 
stant aim of tue author to lighten the task of the R “a a ane alan tne or 
learner without endangering the thorougtness of his | '0U0W'ms well-known au hors are also included tn t 
work. company's iist: 

7. The book ts illustrated with four full-page colored | SCIENCE. Works in Geology by Dana, Andrews 
plates anda large number of engravings of cla-sical and Le Conte; in lLotany, by Gray, Woxt 
subjects carefully reproduced from authentic sourees. Goodale, Coulter. Youmans: in Chemistry, b 
These illustrations, mainly explanatory of the text, . y, ‘EMot & Storer, Willer & Rolfe, ~teele, and 


add greatly to the interest and Vaiue of the work. Nor ; and in Physics, by Peck. Cooley, steele, 


. . , - n; in Astronomy, by Kiddie, Steet 
Lindsay's Juvenal, Fully Iliustrated, | ava in’ davural History, by Johonnot, Co 


Tenney. 
HIGHER MATHEMATICS. By Court 


‘ ane is Pete : Peck, Loomis, Kay, Robinson, 

Sensenig’s Numbers Universalized, Sensenix. ese authors 
7 among the be andard wr 

An Advanced Algebra. By Davip M. SENsENIG, M.S, are extensive y used in the b 

In two paris: Part L, $1.20: Part IL, #1.08, trv, including the great c 

Part I. includes intesral quantities, algebraic frac- Schovls and the military and naval ac 
tions simple equations, theory of exponents and radi MODERN LANGUAGES, 1InGerman may nan rHE EMPIR 
cals, equations of tne second degree, intermediate the works of Adler. Ahn. Drevspri a a — 
equations and inequalities, ratio, theory of limits, pro Heydenreich. Woodbury. Worman. : 
portion, variation, ee ee. interest, Kroeh: the Eclectic P..- nd § 
annuities, and permutations and combinations German Copy- Rooks, and the Eciectic Germat af , 
Part Il. includes serial functions, complex numbers, ers. In French 2 text-be : songs ero “In style simple yet dignified. the story of the 
theory of functions, theory of equations, and determi- Chouguet, Coilot. De Fivas. yp noe ge Ae mother niry m th irrecular grace ar 
nants and probabilities. with a supplementary diseus- | pnequ Pap juelle, Gaillard. Gastineat . ; ray and tact t ind and memory as 
sion of continued fractions and the theory of numbers. | — piji, Languellier & Monsanto, Cllendo * and tht f steel."'—Journ bducation. 

V I 


. ° ~ rman. in Italian, the works ne) na and “hans 
Eclectic Physical Geography. Foresti, In Spanish, Mantiila’s Readers and His- | HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. History of 
(Salas ae’ t \ b I A i tyl Pr 1 t 
ry. ionsanto & Laogueilliers Compiete i 1. ana uace nalvesis: Stvle; rosody, et« 
By RussELt HINMAN. 12mo, cloth, 382 pages, 30 S reawenaen® sate . . — “ Rie 
. . ° anu Worman’s Spanis! > ROOK s, iSmo, ¢c oth extra, ox 
single and double page charts and maps; lol cuts ; ; 2a Sean See ; s 
and diagramis, $1.00, —, ig ahem Int ae os epee the t LOWER GRADE ENGLISH. Grammar. Analy- 
White's : a ee en eee cee sis, Punctuation, Paraphrasing, Derivation, . 
lite s Pedagogy, ey. SOR, Serer. Say. ae a ismo, clothextra. 40¢ 
— | ti titions of nearly i vat au hepagscie _ " 
The elements of Pedagozy ; a manual for Teachers, hors, ith d comments ‘ ness, “Hiuher Grade English te worthy the attention of 
Normal Schools, Normal Institutes, Reading Cir Frieze, H in, . Lind a s in American teachers in high schools and academies.’ ’— 
cles, and ali persons interested in education. By oO aring, . Butler, Thatcher, cer, Journai of Padwucation, 
EMERSON E. Wuite, A. M.. LLL... formerly Super. | ; y, and tisher. 1 ; 2 are editions, 
intendent of Cincinnati Public Schools, 12mo, full rith note toise, Cre . Robbimea, Smead, | JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE 
cloth, 386 pages, $1.00. Hach and or NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY of the coun 
tries visited during the voyage of H. M.S. Beagle 
round the wortd under the command of Capt. Fit 
‘ a . . . ‘ o 4 ay » win, M.A., F.R.S. 1 Vol, 
The general price-list of the publications of the American . Compan ul be me 1 or . cody @15 a ‘ane taee x. Fuily Illustrated, 
request to any school officer or teacher. Any b t t t m 2.10 
to any part of the United States or Canada, wu 


ceipt of the published price. 
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S06 and 808 Broadway, New York. 37 Walnut St., Cincinn: THOS. NELS( \ AN SONS, 


258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 33 E. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


By Tuomas B. Linpsay, Ph.D., Professor in Boston 
University. (Ready August 2v.) ‘ 


nd the 


The Duke of Argyle has sald that ‘‘the most delight- 
ful of all Mr. Darwin's works ts the best he ever wrote, 
i. e., his Journal! asa naturalist in the Beagle tn her 
expiortng voyage round the worid,”’ 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
COLORADO, Golden. 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874. Fal! term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 

Full coursex in Metallurgy, Mining } ngineering, Ana- 
lytical hemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree. Cir- 
cular for fall term sent on | avplicatt lon. 

CONNECTICUT, cu ton, 

nicht AND SCHOOL, — H. 

Sperry, A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, “which 

fits thoroughly for College or business. receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Catalogue on application, ts ' ‘- 

CONNECTICUT, G reenwich. 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 


Boys.—(“ixty fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Tho:ough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful l-ca'ion and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Highest references — and required. 

H. Roor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 


JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 


2825 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 


firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, gymnasium, boat-house, 3 Send for 
eircular. Rev. H, L. EVEREST, M. . Rector, 





Correcticut, Hartford. 
ODSIDE—Home and College-Prepara- 


W? tory School for Girls will reopen september 17, 
Address Miss Sara J. SMITH, rine ‘ipal. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
FLA CK HALL SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
2. from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CHas, G, BARTLETT, A.M., Prin. 


ConnEcTicUT, New Haven 


60- —HOPKINSGRAMMAR 

I 6 I 890. Sehool, Prepares thoroughly for 

Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
GEORGE L. Fox, Rector. 





COXNECTIC UT, New Haven, West End Institute, 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course, Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, ‘New Haven n, 1s 3th S herman Ave, 
HE ELDERAGE.—FAMILY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, pleasantly located in the 
suburbs of the city. The Misses BANGs, Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 

] 78S BAIRD’S INSTITUTE — A 
d Home School for Girls and Young Ladies.—Num 
ber of boarding pupils limited to 20 Excellent ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and th» Languages. A new 
yymnasium, with the most improved app lances. 
> easan! grounds, healthful jocation, Pupils boarded 
through the summer months. Board aud tuition in 


the kngllsh branches $300 per scholastic year. Send 
for circular 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
AJ OR WALK MILITARY INSTI- 
4 TUTE.—Thorough teaching, careful training, 
moderate charges. Superior building, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys. F, S. Roperts, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
j ee .-. H. WILSO: N’S SCHOOL FOR 
Roys.—T horough preparation, not merely foren- 
tr ance to college, but for work in college. 
ConnNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7, Num- 
ber limited, 


CONNECTICUT, “Wallingford. 
IOSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 
and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss LANsIne 
and Miss RuvuTz Rees. Chris:'mas lerm begins October 
2. For Catatogues address Rosemary Hall. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
» School for Girls.—Sixteenth year. Advent Term 
begins (D. V.) Thursday, Sept. 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francis fT. Russell, M.A., Rector, The Kev. John H. 
Me Crackan, M.A., Junior Rector. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, “Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENG GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22 22, 1890. 
~~~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
YE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College. Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Sclentifie School, For catalogues, address 
Dr. - JAMES C. Ww ELLING, President. 


“TLLINOIS, Cc hicago. Oe 
NIYVN COLLEGE OF LAW.—FOR 


catalogues or information address as above. 


‘be 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. = 
—— ATAENEUM—TWENTI- 
eth year. Open to bothsexes and allages, All 
studies elective, It provides thorough instruction in 
Academic Course. Business and shorthand College, in 
Drawing. Mathematics, Elocution, French, German, 
and Latin, Literature and Music. It maintains a 
choice Library and spacious Gymnasium. In nu 
ary, 1891, it willoceupy a large and be autiful buil \ing 
of its own inthe heart of C hicago, next tothe Art In- 
Stitute. for Catalogue, address 
I. GALvIN, Superintendent, 











Schools. 


Ituinots, Highland Park. 
ORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACA. 
DEMY.—Col. H. P. Davidson, Supt. Reopens 
Sept. 17; 2: muilesfrom Chicago. Graduates commis- 
stoned ‘in State Militia. 


16, 1890, 


Charles 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth,—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1890. Boys 
trom 8 to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. A de ightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully guarded. \ddress 
Rev, K. K. Topp, A.M., Principal. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
M RS. F. D. BLAKE ANU MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1. 1890. Stu- 
dents prepared forcoliege. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 
MaIng, Portiand, 
R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
School for Young Ladtes reopens “ poaeer 
Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis, : ’ 
7. JOHN'S COLLEGE.—102D SES- 
sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Bui idings heated by 
steam. lerms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. THOMAS FeLL., LL.D. Phd. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore 1214 Eutaw Place. 

} ATISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
LVZ cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Sti dents 
prepared for college. Principals—Miss 5. N. Randolph, 
Mrs, A. L. Armstrong. 

MARYLAND, Paltimore. 16 Mount v ernon Place. 
Meee? VERNON INSTITUTE.— 

Y£ Mrs. JuliaR. \utwilerand Mrs. Anne Cabell Rust 
Princip ls. Boarding and Day -chool for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Boarving pupils limited to twenty. 
Reopens September “4. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and %17 N, 
OUTHE R) V HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—Mrs. W. M. Cary. Miss Cary. Estab- 
lished 1842, Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 
MARY AND, . Baltimor e, 122 and 124 West Frank- 

in str 
DGEWORTH BOAR INGAND DAY 


_« School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
sepeenner 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Frespel. 


~~ MARYLAND, Catonsvile. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


and German Bearding Sehool for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1890. Principals—Miss M. C. 


one 5. oe CARTER, 

VV AUPIN'’ UNIVER 
ab —Ninth session opens 
terms, address CHAIMAN MAUPIN, 


°STITY SCHOOL. 
Isth September, For 
M.A., Principal. 


MARYLAND. Filicott ' 


MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore, 
$22 PER VEAR AT LUTHERVILLE 
Seminsrvy for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
Graduates in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Faculty, thorough 
training, and home comforts. Hm for Catalogue. 
Re . H. TURNER, A. M. 
~ MARYLAND, Reis/erstown, near Baltimore. 
WE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls—Western Maryland Railroad.—Long 
noted for healthfulness, careful training, and thorough 
instruction, Rev. ARTHUR J. RicH. A.M... M.D. 
MARYI AND, >t. George’s, near Ba'timore. 
‘T, GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BOYS 
and Young Men.—English, Classical, and Com- 
mercial, and unsurpa’ sed in altvantages, situation, 
health and comfort. } oderate charges. 
C. KINEAR, Principal. 


~ MARYLAND, St. Mary's County, Charlotte Hall. 
= —CHARLOTTE HALL 
I 774 1890. SCHOOL, —Situation unsurpass- 
ed. English, Classical, Mathematical, Commercial, 
and Military Courses, Board and tuition, 2160 for 10 
months, Address R. W, SILVESTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE, ‘HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 1890, 
Building remodelied and enlarged. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and W ellestey on our certificate. 
Miss VRYLING W. BurFom, A.B.. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 5 
NAA RS. W. F. SIEARNS’S HOME 
LV 


Schoo! for ¥ oung Ladies reopens Sept. 18, 1890, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ps Ladies will begin its 62d year sept. 11. with en- 
larged facilities, in its new and improved buildings, 
Terms, #400 a year. PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


~~ MASSACHUSFTTS, | erkshire Co., Berkshire. 


RESTALBON FARM.—A Home School 


for six boys. Preparation for college or business. 
EDWA 


Prof. J 


Principal. 





For circular. address RD |. FISHER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the —— 
. pMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSE TTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. _ 
'HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stiiute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
ig very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or w ~~ Greek) 
and for business, Special students received 
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Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 324 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 
WE MISSES GILMAN WILL RE- 
ope their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
October 1. 


Circulars on application. 
MASSACHU -ETTS, Boston, 76 Marlborough St. 
| TSS BROWN AND MISS OWEN 
d reopen their Home and Day School for Girls Oct. 


1. Certificate admits to Smith and Weile-ley 

} A ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
l and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 


WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 18¥0. A Umited 
number of boarding scholars will be rec velved. 
MASSACHUSTTS, Boston, 6 Otis Place, 
M:: HAL Z's SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the same course 0} study. Physical Sclence, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETUOUN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 








Men and Boys.—Superior training; best home 
care. Number limited. Reopens Sept. 10, 180. $550 
per year, 1. N. CARLETON. Ph.D 

MASSACHU ETT bes okline, Cypress Stree 
] ISS LEWTIs CHOOL FO GIR L S. 
. d —three miles out oe Boston. Fall term begins 
§ Oct. 1, 18! 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 





‘HE CAMBRIDGE » 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Giris. Home eomforts and social 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen, Address 
AY AND FAMILY 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 
P: Boys. YVits for college. Roys taken care of dur 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine, ‘Address for the Summer, Isleaford, Me. 
Circulars, JOSHUA KENDALL, A. M. 


‘HOOL AND 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Appian Way. 


SCHOOL FUR 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridue, 8 Garden Street 
F igo et NE & NICHOLS'S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys reopens Sept. 24. Entrance and Condition 
Preparatory department fuil; 
ni lV. Address the 


Examinations sept. 23. 
atew vacancies in Classes I, il 
Principals at Rockport, Mass, 


GEOKGE H., KROWNE EDGAR H. NICHOLS. 


MASSACHUSETT-, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
i OME FOR BOYS.—UVR. ABBUT AD 
mits not more than four boys tnto hts family. to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care inali respects. Charming iocation 
with fine tennis-court, F. E. ABpoT, !’h.D. 


[T 


Mass 
IME 


pegs seerten Linte 


ACHUSETTS, Concord, 
SCH tL FOR 


he fanilyv to pre} 


BOYS.— SIX 
are for Col 


lege or business. Ch seusien situation. Tennis, row- 

ing. and canoeing. French spoken tn the family 

Separate tuition and best care: f health of pupils 
Jam’s S. GARLAND A B., Harv., 1866, 


Massachusetts, Danvers 
[HE WILLARD COLLEGE PREPA 
KATORY and Home School for Young Ladies wi 1 


Sc 


reopen Sept. 1 Fail eorps of teachers. Certificates 
accepted at Smith and Wel wa For circular, ad- 
dress . H. M, MERRILL. 


Powder Point, 
— PRE- 


. or business. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 
DOWDER POINT SCHOUL 


pares for scientific school, colieze 





Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK c B. KNAPP, S.B. (M.LT.) 
‘Masaac HUSETTS a a. 
WROSPECT HILL School for Young La 








dies.—21st year, ene sien and Special Courses 
Beautiful and healthful location, Our certificate admits 


to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J.C, Parsons, Prin. 

ny R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOK 
Boys. —Twenty fourth year beet Oct. 1, 1890. 

Mrs. . Knaj p, Prin.; H. B, LEARNE larv.), H’ 'd Mas ter, 


MassacHvsetTts, Plymouth. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADE MY, PREPARA- 
1 “ tory and Boarding Schooi for Boys.—School Year 
: begins September 17. For al! information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT. Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree 
Ro yy. TT ry . y r “rHoew 
x 7 HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
4 Term, fourteenth year, begins September 17, 
1sv0. For information address 
J. B. SEWALL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Spring 
| TR. AND MRS. TON M:DUFFIE, 
a Successors to Miss Cathari ne L. Howard in her 
Schoolfor Girla Address Mrs. JoHN McDUFFIE 
care of Miss Catnarine L. Howard. 





MaAsSSACHU’ BETTS, West New ton. 
EST NEWTON ENGLI: AND 
Classical Sehe ol —Thirty-seventh year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1890. A family school for lads 
and misses; prepares for college, sctentific school, 
business life. For catalogue and particulars, address 





SH 


Schools. 


M ASS AC HU<ETTS, Wilbraham. 


We EVAN ACALEMY 
the naif dozen best ac 
schools in ‘ew England. The payment of #1 in 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board. f rt 
term, 
G. M. STEBLE, 





—ON E 





Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ZTORCESTER PO 

Si: ITUTE.—Courses in Civil 
Electrical F ngineering, ( hemistry, 
Political Science. New and fin 
en ane ws eee. \ddress 
UL Ph.D 


. Mechanical, 
and | hysical 
ely equipped ta bor 


LER 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 





HE HIGHLAND 


a 
Mii 














catalogues a: 
M. EF, Wapswon 





i., Ph.D., Direc 


MicuigaN, Orchard Lake. 



































NatuH’L T. ALLEN. At home first week in August and 
after Sept. 10, 








demie and classk 


YTECHNIC 1: 


and 


ITARY AC 


ACADE Mf } 
Healthful, ipfu 
a : th ation of ct! eet 
College Prep, English, and Business Course ®& 
per year. Henry M, Wataapt, Yale, Prin, 


Nation. 


OF 


al 
ad 


all 


beginning Auzust 27, Send for ca:alogue to Rev. 


‘ 
v « 


and 


ato 


. President of Faculty 


CLOHN W. DALZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, at 66 Weat St., opens sept. 10, 
Preparation for College. Send for Catalogue. 
MASSACHUSETIS, \ orcester 
| RS. THRVOP'S SCHOOL FOR 
d Young Ladies and Children. College prepara 
tory Reopens Oct Shh) per year. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOUL.—M/SS AIM 
BALL’s Day and Boarding School for Girls ts 
finely located in the delightful city of Worcester. 
Pieasant, cheerful bom College; reparatory and 
special courses. Desiraple home for mo. herless «tris 
Address Home H 
MASSACHUSETTS, W orceste 


DEMY begins 35th year Sept 17, lassival, Se:s 
tific, Business, JOSEPH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head aster 
MicHIiGgAN, Ann Arbor 
CHUOL ¢ FCHE UI 
» tigan The Annual Directory e 
showing what each graduate i i nt 
quest. 
Mk AN, ! io 
j ICHIGA \ d ING o¢ ( J 
State School of Surveying, Mining. Electrical an 
Ne nanical lLogineering, Physics, ¢ . Assay 
ing, Ore Dressing, Mineralogy Petrogr + UO y 
Drafting, Machine Design, etc. Tuition free 
id information, 3 


pry , oe Fr , Can 
\ ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 
di —A College Preparatory ~chool of the highest 
grade. Location thirty mi.es from De croit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For catalorue 
address Col, J. X% Rooers, Supt 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, F.xeter. 
“PRUE PHILLIPS EXETER ACAI 
MY, The 108th vear begins september iv, 1S 
For Catalogues and information app y he seer 
NEw ara Ty Portsmouth, 
TSS A. : MURGAN » SCHVOL FOA 
young var. reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G 
ry hittier says: ‘‘A better, healihier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could searceily be found in New 
England."’ 
EW JERSE), beverly. 

J , yy 4 - y Tr 
RINITY HALL.—YVOl ik 
Home-School of the highes: or u 
in English, Music cuag lirair 
ing in manner, n g iw 1 ve 

begins September ‘ rei ar 1e | 
cipal, Ra HELI £ ‘Tt 
JERSEY, Bridget ton, Seven abies 
VR WESTCO 7s BOARDIN( 
y Se <a t r Young Last in South Jersey, pre 
pares for anv college. ¢ er miid and dry. ¥ 
nasium. Illustrated etret 
New JeEvsney, Kuriington. 
T. MARY’S HAL THE OLDES 
Snurch Schoo! in the coun ry for Girls, will bez 
its 64th Schoo! Yearon sept 2 r Catalogue apt 
to the Princips CHARLOTTE Titcoms, or to t 
Bishop of New. he Preside 
NEW Jersey. Bur 
7 . ¥ 2 . 
> for boys. Prepares f 
pels set , iress v. 
NeW JERSEY, Englewood, | 
VW SS CREIGHION ANI 
4 .'S School for Girls. Near} 
Hudson. 
NEW JERSE: , Freehold 
q¥HLEMULY INSTIT I 
lished 1844. ege f 
Family se for boys rimar 
sical Courses GV nas 
New Jers: y, Lokewood 
[ I. -} R.A 
. 4 for Bovs jdress Heap 8 
PI ade t it & 




















a 
pete 





Se v/T % fs. 











New JERSEY New tr awieck 
, &S or P PARA 
y school, HBoarcitng if ye and 
t on Prepares for the best colleges 
schoo .s oF busibess. 
E ( x, A.» 
He as 
New J&asky, Short Hills 
BA A] VS7 \ 
) Freneh i: rd ‘ a 
for young i chi ea MM ‘ Kt a 
QUET, : ri pal 
New J Y 
+; es 4 . 
« tory * » f vs ir 
ceived M ‘ F ‘ 
‘ ‘ . ‘ . e 
N Y RK, Alba ’ 
- ‘. ts 
d ‘ 
T EA aa r 
air ‘ ‘ : 
ry a i y 1 
P . ‘ 
Naw ¥ KL A any 
ryy, - 
d \ 
/ year r sboy« f - 
sch l we v re al nov : " * 
n private fa es hie Amy 
New LORA, Aurora 
”] S c¢ - 
t Course 
ful at ath \ . 
= fr y . ™“ 
ter ‘ - ™ 
‘ vy Y 
A/ eee ¥ a ‘ 
r sa ¥ 
~ y 
I a e 
r sca 
hers t AY se \ 
Y ww * t 
vd Yea . 
New Yous, Brook 
IRO VN ' } 
> r g and Day f ‘ vera 
ypens Se Ad as , &) 3 
ague St 
New Yors roe -k\y i " " a 
i a 
W/SSES Ei) . A 
ri< w reop. er “ 
‘ \ m. ? sa ssa 
) . 
) anareetien ek . 
‘ Ss 
y A 
New Y « TY a S Ka 
THE ‘ Uli 
Miss \ ¥ 4 r ’ 
. s , a 
ecins 1 
N K 4 
IAAN 
) g - 
aoe ‘ t ‘ , F 
? : € al ‘ eb 
x . ra se 
4 a ‘ : a 
‘ A 
‘ew Y K ¥.4 ‘ . A 
ce P ‘ ‘ ‘ ri a 
7 r bs is ¥ t 4 
~~ Acad rses ~ pal’s 
‘ ess t “ages 
New \ & Ty, S348 
? 2. 4 \ A 
] j Ud \ ‘ 
- . r i 4 l ‘\ ¢ , w 
pts t ass i 4 ; 
Xa at ‘ r 
4 
4 
a3 
- 
New Yor« City, 32 West 40th street : 
“rr x: yr - 
"THE COMSTOCK SCHUO1 ESTAB i 
lished 1862, Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 
Reopens t. 1. Miss Day, Principal. 
New Yoru (iry, 6 Vest 47th 


h Sireet : 
SCHOOL FOR : 


Three boarding 


5 V 
| TSS GIBBONS'S 
4 Girla wil vn October 1. 


pupils will be received into the family. 











1V 


Sa hake : 


New Yor« Ciry, 60 West 104th St 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, removed to 60 West 104th Street, corner 
Manhattan Avenue. Miss Emily A. Ward, rrincipal. 
College preparation. Spacious quarters for resident 
pupils, Reopens September 17. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. —Healthfully and beau- 
tifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Atfords 
superior advantaves fer thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by a strong faeulty of experienced professors 
and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physi- 
cal » ag A Conservatory of Music and Art of high 
Catal 37th year opens Sept. 15. (send for illustrated 
atalogue. Rev. A. H, FLack, A.M., President. 


a New York, Clinton, ? x 
S23 IRELAND HALL.—A Home School for 
Younger Boys. College Pre peony Course, busi- 
ness Course. Terms, $350. Addres 


*KIRKLAND. Bau Le 


~ New York. Fort Edward. 
(,ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women. Superior buildings, 
a EF otnatteute f and advantages. $220, Send for — 
trated | Catalogue. Jos. E. _Kia, D. D., 
NEw York, Geneva. 
OBART COLLEGE.— COMPETT- 
tive entrance examination for the ‘* President’s 
scholarships’’ (values $280, $175. #150), and general 
entrance examinations Sept, 16 and 17. For informa 
tion, address Prof, , W. P. DURFEE, Dean. 
New York, Glen Cove. 
gE OSORTS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
schoo! for boys; $600 to $750 per year. Summer 
session June 16 to September 15. Terms, $75 per 
month. B. F. O’ Connor, B.L. : Ph. Dd. Director. 


NEW York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 


OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Poin i Sixth year Rit pr nner 
- Cross, A Pri ne’ ipal, 


} New “York, Long Isiand, Garden City. 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul.—Endowed school for boys. Seventeen 
miles from New York. Ten resident "masters; seven 
visiting instructors. Prepares for any col ege ‘or sel- 
entific school. Has graduates in the leading colleges. 
Military drill under a U.S. Armyofficer. Through the 
munificence of the late Mrs. A. T. Stewart the build- 
ing is one of the finest school buildings in the U. 8., 
aad every department is thoroughly equipped. Ex- 
cellent laboratories for individual work in Chemistry 
and Physics. English required throughout the course. 
Location unsurpassed in healthfuiness, CHas, STUB- 
TEVANT Moore, -B, (Harvard), Head Master. 


NEw Y ORK, Poughkeepsie. 
“dd VERVIEW ACADEMY.—557H 
Year. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
Aw Academies, and Business, Military drill. 
7 Bisser & AMEN, Principals. — 
‘NEW York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES? SEMINA- 
RY.—Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, 
Philosophy, L angueem, Music, Painting, wsthetic and 
social 1 oulture. Oth year begins Sept.17. C. F. Down, 
Pres 


NEW YorK, ‘Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Giris, Reopens September 17, 1890. 
— to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeach, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas entworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 





New York, Tarrytown, 
OME INSTITUTE.—A BOARDING 
and day school for young ladies and little girls, 
Wili reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W.Matca.r, Principal. 


NEw YORE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
M*: SBULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 
Sepiember 17. 


Nortu Carour INA, “Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys, Head 
Master. Ronald MacDonald, B.A., Oxford 


Onto. Cincinnati. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day School for Girls. Board and 
tuition #600 school year. G,. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 
Onto, Cincinnati, 
YDEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
4 Tenth year. This school is remarkable for its 
beautiful location, high patronage, home life, unsur- 
passed advantages for modern languages, music, ete., 
ete. For circulars, address Mme. FREDIN, as above. 
Onto, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited to eighteen. Circulars sent on application. 


Outro, Cincinnati, 
NIVERSITY OF CINCINNA 7/7, 
Academic Department.—Coeducational. Eight 
complete @Gourses, four years each: Classical, one 
course: Letters, two; Science, four (Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, Blology , and Astronomy); Civil Engineering, one 
course A laboratories are well equipped. Tuition ts 
free to residents of Cincinnati, and 860 per year to 
non-residents. Academic year begins september 18, 
1890. For catalogues and ot information. address 
the Dean, . 4 EDpr. Cc ineinnati. 
OHIO, “Cincinnati, Ww alnut Hills. 

Vyiss: NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
E English and French Family and Day School Sep- 
tember 30, ls90, Pupils take special work, or the full 
course for college examinations. 
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On10, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
TSS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Young Ladies. Special ad- 
vantages in Language. Literature, Music, Art, Home 
and Sociai Culture. Fall term begins September 26, 
1890. New vy school building. 


OHIO, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Liberalendowment. 36 Professors and assistants. 

9 weil-equipped Laboratories. 

Information sent op oe 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Ma’ 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for wee. ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and und uate courses in Sanskrit, ‘Greek 
tin, Mathematics English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothie 
and Old High German Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectureson Pnhiloso- 
phy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus com- 
Prete. ellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Ma- 
hematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 

a8 avove. 


; PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. | 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 


ing, and —- Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 30. For circular address Miss F. BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


Women. For Opsalogne or advice on prepara- 
tion, address . J. Ep@ar, Ph.D., Prest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, caee = 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY.—Twenty-ninth session opens Sept. 17. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE, Civil Engineering, Chemis- 
oy. Architecture, Arts, A presyictned Course of one 


year. Circulars o 
Col. € . Hyatt, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, North Ww ales. 


ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 

School of Business,—Twenty-first year Saptenter 
10. Board and tuition, $240, Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Bruner, P. O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-first year Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS. 
Principals—Miss Frances Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Eastman. Principal E merita—Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
yYRANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 
institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Deisarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds, Circulars and fuli information sent on ap- 
plication. GEORGE A. Perry, A M., Head Master. 
‘PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding Schoo 
for young ladies reopens So t. 20, 1890. 
Students prepare for Coll lege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
~~ PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. - 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4301 Walnut St. 
= ST WALNUT ST. ridin apeont = 


School for Girls. Homelike, thorough, and 
gressive. Miss J. TRAUTMANN, -rincipa 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, “4313 and 4315 

Walnut St. * 

AW THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG- 

+ 55 LISH Home School for Twenty Girls,—Under 

tne charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mi-s Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two 
years, Terms $300 a year. address 1 Mme. H. CLERC. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 

9th month, Sth, 1890, Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 
ineering, Scientific, and Literary es Health- 
ul location, extensive ounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries, For full particulars 
address Wm. H. APPLETON, Ph.D., 

President. 





RHODE IsLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes.—Founded in 1754, Excellenthome. Stu- 
dents from 18 States, All denominations, thorough 
work in English, Sefence, Classics, Music, and Art, 


Our certificate admits to College. Address 
AUGUSTINE Jones, LL B. 


RHODE ISLAND, _ Providence, 63 Snow St. 
rf SNGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
—27th year; 21 teachers. Prepares for College, 
Se Tentific School. or Business. Strong in English, 
Mathematics. science, with Laboratory. Ancient and 
Modern Languages and Elocution. Chapel, Gymna- 
sium, Military Drill, rield Athletics. For catalogue, 
address GoFF, Rice & SMITH. 


Sout Caro. INA, C olumbia. 

OUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 
Women.—This institution oo gine its session 
Oct. 1, 1890. The institution includes che South Caro 
lina P’ res by terian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 
demic instruction, and the South Carolina College for 
the higher education of women, For all its depart- 
.*4nts it his a Faculty of sixteen professors and teach- 

ers, “pexcelled in ability and experience. 

Columabia is one of the finest health resorts of the 
South, h&.ing the climate and salubrity of Aiken and 
Sumnierv. Me, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For cir- 
culars, addr 4s the President, Rev. WM. R. ATKINSON, 








Schools. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 

ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Students: last year. 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, theological, 
Law, Meatcal, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering: 

For Catalogue, address’ Wits WILLIAMS. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville . - 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSIT Y.—Two 
Fellowships in Greek and Latin, paying $300 each 
with free tuition and room rent, open. Holders will 
give some instruction to Freshman class. Send appli- 

cation, with testimonials, at once to 
Wits W MiANs, Bursar. 


Vinainta, Bellevu a 
ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.— THO- 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys and 

young men. For catalogue or information. address 
W. KR. ABBOT, Prinvipal. 














Virainia, Lexingt 
AW SCHOOL— WASHING TON AND 
Lee University.—Charles A. Graves, M.A., B,L, 
Prof. of Common and Statute Law. John Randoiph 
fucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of ‘Constitutional and — Law, 
For catalogue address 
- Ww. Cc. om, iiciseenoman 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 

7, ILWAUKEE COLLEGE.—FOR 
i Young Women. Beautiful location, modern 
couveniences. Special advantages in modern lan- 
guages, music. and art. Collegiate and Preparatory 
courses of study. a7 catalog address 

. R. KINGSLEY, Ph. >, Seeions. 


Wi ISCONSIN, Rac 
vA ACINE COLL EGE. —FALL TERM OF 
Grammar Schoo! begins September 11, 1890. 
Rev. ARTHUR Pum. S.T.D., Warden. 
NEUILLY, PRs Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house ane peaperee with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientificschools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
_— »matic references at Washington and Paris. 


- AVE RFORD COLLEGE GRA {MM AR 

School.—Keopens Sept. 24, 1890. Boys thoroughly 

prepared for the best colleges and technical schools, 

Ample grounds; large gymnastum; healthful country 

location, a few pupils taken as boarders Into the 

families of the Head Masters and teachers, for special 

care aud instruction. eg’ circulars address 

CHARLES S, CROSSMAN, / ‘ 

HENRY N. Hoxie, 5 Head Masters. 

Haverford College P. e.. 7m. 


Te TION . 4ND BOOK S free to one stu- 
dent from each county given at Mt. Carroll Semi- 
nary (Carrot 1 Cc o., Hl.) Oreads free give particulars. — 


Ti cachers, etc. 
SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED 
teacher desires position i in preparatory school 
(classics, mathematics, and modern janguages), or 
Fcpeen ong of modern —euatee s (German, French ) 


n college. Highest reference 
HENRY Zick, Ph.D. (He idelberg), Newport, R. I. 


j LADY, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
P gs who has taught Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
ences for two years in a girls’ school, desires a position 
as teacher of Mathematics, Science, or Latin 
N. P. W.. care of Nation. 


L ADY “TEACHER, ‘WHO WILL 
21 spend next winter in Europe, desires to chaperone 
a young lady, or accompany a lady going alone. High- 
est references. Address Eur »PE, 111 summer Street, 








Boston. 
GRADUATE OF STATE NORMAL 
aki School, advanced course, desires position ina 


High School as Assistant. New Engiand preferred. 
Acdress Miss G., Lock aon 4, Framingham, ass. 


E OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., i - EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., wiil prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 
for the —. 
CHARL ES W., STONE, Tutor - Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School A 'encles. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Teper. Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicazo, Ill., and 1204 South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged Agency 
anual free. Ev ERETT O, Fue & Co. 


MERICA NA ND FORE IGN Professors, 
5 tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied to col- 
leges, schools, and families. Frenc , German. and Spa- 
nish a. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150¢ Sth Av., cor. ae St. 


4N Eu YPE RIE A ‘CE D TEACHER aH 0. 
a man), who is a doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, desires a ——, to teach chemistry, 
phy sics, and physiology. care of Natton. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S TEA CHER s’ 
Age ney. Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1856. 3 East 14th Stl. N.Y. 
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One of the Most Complete In- 
ions in America tor the— 


CATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


Twenty second year begins Sept. 10th, 1890 . Li tera 
ture, Languages, Mathematics, Science, Music 
Painting. Elocution Business Course ete Diplomas 


ind certificates granted. Climateexceptional ly he althy 
ibout same as Ohio. Comfortable buildings, beautifully 
situatedin 1560 ACRES of land. On Th rough ‘Route 
between Fast and West. Passenger EFlevat« yymna- 


sium; Riding School. Students from all par ta of ane rica 

The number received limited. Charges moderate 

Tiustrate 4 Cir rs sent | Rev. E. s ENGLISH, M. Aw 
| Principal. 


LON DON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


~ COWLES 2, Stig. Buitting, 
ART SCHO O : 


INSTRUCTORS, 
ERNEstT L, MaJor, Henry H. KRITSON, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, ANNIE E, RIDDELL, 
Mercy A. BalLey. 


The eighth year of a well-established scnool opens 
October i. Superior in equipment and in arrange 
ment for convenience and comfort; modelled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full Courses In Drawing and Paint: 
ing, including Still Life and Water Coiors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, ani Lilustrating. 
Class in Modelling and Interior Decoration, Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 


T he Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. 


CLASS-ROOMS: 





1336 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Mo 
delling. with especial reference tothe application of 
artistic bong: cat ag ical industrial aims; to Tex- 
tiles, Pottery, Carving, Moulding, ete. 

For circulars and ali particulars, address 

L. W. MILLER, Principal, at the School, 


Virginia Military Institute, 
LEXINGION, VA 


5d Year, State Military, Se tentific, and Technical 
School. Thorough courses fn general and applied Che 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate 
in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses, All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at a rate 
of £36.00 per mon.h, as an average for the four years, 
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Tur mixed Republican situation at Wash- 
ington does not leave much of the campaign 
boast that the Republican party is the only 
one that has brains enough to rule the coun- 
try. Congress has beea in session nearly nine 
months, and, aside from splitting the Repub- 
lican party into several factions, absolutely 
nothing has been accomplished. One stock 
argument against putting the Democratic 
party in power was that it would unsettle the 
business of the country by revising the 
tariff. The Republican party, we were 
assured, would legislate in regard to the 
tariff in such a way as to make business more 
stable than ever. What is the situation to- 
day ? The House, by revolutionizing its pro- 
cedure, has “‘railroaded” through a tariff bill 
which greatly increases tariff duties, and does 
several other things which nobody really 
comprehends. The business interests of the 
country, expecting to see the same bill pass 
the Senate, adjusted themselves to meet the 
new conditions which it would bring about. 
Having done this, they are confronted with 
a grave doubt whether the bill will ever be- 
come a law. The result is greater com- 
mercial uncertainty than the country has 
seen for many years, with no prospect of re- 
lief for a considerable time to come. 





The New York 77ridune and its weak echo, 
the Philadelphia Press, vehemently denounce 
Senator Quay for his proposition to drop the 
Force Bill, and loudly call upon the Repub- 
lican Senators to defeat it. But other Re- 
publicaa newspapers take a very different 
view of the matter. The Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, forexample, declares that ‘it is a 
timely measure, and will be adopted.” In 
the same line is the leading edito- 
rial article in the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
entitled ‘* Wise and Timely,” which declares 
that ‘‘ the resolution offered by Mr. Quay in 
the Senate Wednesday ought to receive the 
prompt approval of every Republican Sena- 
tor,” and says that ‘‘it is evident from this 
resolution that Senator Quay has been ob- 
serving the temper and disposition of the 
Republican party. His programme,” it 
adds, ‘‘is exactly in line with the wishes of 
the prudent and moderate Republicans all 
over the country who are anxious that the 
party shall not be allowed to drift on the 
rocks, and that it shall go into the coming 
‘ampaign without being dragged down by 
the heavy loads which some of the lead- 
ers in Congress have been endeavor 
ing to place upon it.” Referring to the 
attitude of the 7ridune and its Philadelphia 
echo, the Bulletin says that ‘‘they have 
certainly failed on this occasion to gauye the 
prevailing sentiment in the party,”’ and con- 
cludes that Quay’s ‘‘resolution, far from 
being cowardly, is a most timely exhibition 
of political sagacity.” 











We suggest to our distressed Republican 
contemporaries that they can get even with 
Senator Quay by giving free expression to 
their real opinions concerning the charges 
against him as a public thief. They have 
hitherto given him the benefit of their silence 
on the subject, but he is clearly so 
deficient in a proper sense of gratitude for 
it that he deserves it no longer. What is the 
use of allowing a thief tostay in the party 
and escape all censure by its organs if he is 
going to desert the party in a crisis and turn 
a deaf ear to their exhortations? A few 
plain words about Quay’s real character, as 
both the 7ribune and the Press understand 
it, would not only make him more docile, but 
would serve as a useful warning to future 
leaders of his character who get the perni 
cious notion into their heads that they are 
bigger than the party. We should imagine, 
also, that truthful speech on this subject 
would be a great relief even to a Harrison 
editor. 


It was a significant feature of the Republi- 
can caucus on Thursday that the strongest 
opposition to the passage of the Force Bill 
came from those Senators, like Mr. Wash- 
burn of Minnesota, who have recently been 
to their homes, and thus had a chance to 
learn how little support the policy has among 
their constituents. As in Minnesota, so in 
Wisconsin, the leading Republican organ of 
the State is against the passage of the bill. 
The Milwaukee Sentinel of August 13 thus 
defines its position: ‘‘ The Sentinel has not 
changed its views in regard to that mea 
sure. It never doubted the right of Con 
gress to pass such an enactment, nor the 
existence of abuses it is designed to abate; 
but it did and does question the expediency 
of attempting to enact it. This doubt as to 
its expediency is based on the opinion that it 
will not be effective to assure honest elec 
tions where the great frauds upon the ballot 
box are practised, while it will be used, as it 
is already used, by political demagogues to 
perpetuate unjust animosities against the 
Republican party, and open stil! wider the 
fountains of sectional distrust and hatred in 
the South.” 


Other Republican newspapers in the 
West are equally emphatic in calling for an 
abandonment of the Force Bill. The St 
Paul Pioneer Press, in its latest article upon 
the subject, talks in this way: ‘‘ We have 
to ask, once more, what is the object of pass 
ing it? It will not do away in the slightest 
particular with the frauds upon the bal 
lot practised at the South. It will not 
secure to the negro voter a single right now 
refused to him. It will not accomplish 
any practical result not attained by the law 
as it stands.” As for the modifications of the 
bill made by the Senate Committee, the St. 
Paul newspaper holds that ‘‘ there is, as far 
as we can see, less reason for the passage of 
the Senate bill than for that of the bill pass- 
ed by the House.” It finds an added argu- 








= 
ment against the policy in the fact, so 
thoroughly established by the corre. 
spondent whom the Philadelphia /'reae 
sent through the South, that ‘‘ the Southern 
Republicans do not want a Federal Election 
Law at all,” and in view of all the consider 
ations involved, it declares that ‘* the advo 
cates of Federal control of elections, though 
their motives are good and the crimes that 
arouse them are real, attempt the impossi 
ble. The objections to any practical appli 
cation of the principle so far suggested are 
sustained both by public opinion and by the 


report of the Senate Bill.” 


Ex-Chairman Jones of Pittsburgh has 
furnished a rational explanation of Senator 
Quay’s movement to shelve the Force Bill, 
The obje ct, he SAYS, is to get the Tariff Bill 
through. Naturally Jones endorses this pro 
ject. ‘* Mr. Quay is perfectly right,” says Jones 
in the interview telegraphed from Pittsburgh 
“If something of the sort was not done, 
the Democrats could compel the session to 
continue for an indefinite perfod. These 





resolutions will also allow the passage of the 
Tariff Bill. That is just now of more im 
portance than the E’ection Bill. The Senate 
hasn't any one to force matters as Reed did in 
the Hlouse, because it is a much more con 
servative body and has got to act in a mote 
serious way.” Independently of Mr. Jones's 
rational explanation we might be sure that if 
there were any money fn sight, Quay's 
li f be in that direction. 
The only money in sight in the present 
Republican deicle is in the Tariff Bill. 
When he moves to postpone the Force Bill 


till next session and to commence voting on 


the Tariff Bill on the 30th of August, we 
can easily see that Quay’s creditors—the 
contributors to the Harrison campaign fund 
—are pressing their claims. That they began 
to be alarmed some weeks ago was made 
1 outery of the organ of the Pro 
ective Tariff League. Quay was undoubt 
edly called on to make good his pro 
mises, and he has devised the plan of 
unloading the Force Bill in order to save the 
subscription list. 

The organ of the Manufacturers’ Club in 
Philadelphia has quite outdone Senator 
Quay and ex-Chairman Jones in its attitude 
towards the Federal Election Bill. The 
Manufacturer says that the Election Bill 
ought not to be passed at all, even if there 
were abundance of time for it. Moreover, 
‘the sentiment of the Republican party, out 
side the circle of professional politicians, is 
against the adoption of the Federal Elections 
3ill.” The reasons why the bill ought not 
to pass are stated with considerable force, 
and we especially commend them to Se- 
nator Hoar, who appears to be classed by 
the Manufacturer with ‘' the circle of profes- 
sional politicians,” while Quay occupies the 
more lofty position of statesmanship. The 
reasons are (1) that this is no time to be stir- 





ring up sectional animosities ; (2) that the bill 
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if passed will fail of its purpose; (3) that 
instead of breaking the solid South, it will 
make it more solid than ever ; (4) that it will 
play the mischief in the North by giving 
an opportunity for every discontented fac- 
tion that can muster one hundred cranks, to 
have their Congressional election put under 
Federal supervision ; (5) that the Republican 
party is now in good health and needs no 
medicine. All of these reasons except the 
last have been so often repeated in our 
columns that it would be superfluous to 
dwell upon them. As to the last reason we 
have our doubts, 





The Tribune of Friday morning ‘ gave 
away ” its party again almost as badly as it 
did in confessing to the manner of Harri- 
son’s election. In stating reasons why the 
Election Bill should be passed by the Senate 
it says: ‘‘ The Election Bill carries within it- 
self the assurance of future tariff bills by the 
hundred.” That is to say, while every busi- 
ness interest demands a settlement of the 
tariff question, and while many a promise has 
been made (some of them, we think, in the 
Tribune) that the passage of the McKinley 
Bill would afford a settlement for ten years 
or more, the 7ribune now lets out the secret 
that if this Force Bill, by means of which it 
is expected to perpetuate the Republican 
majority in Congress, goes through, it will 
mean the passage of future ‘‘ tariff bills by 
the hundred.” In other words, the Republican 
leaders will stand ready to pass a tariff bill 
to suit any manufacturer who will submit 
with sufficient grace to the fat-frying pro- 
cess. There is no doubt that this is the 
actual programme which the Republican 
bosses in the present House of Kepresenta- 
tives have in view ; but how do these bosses 
like to have the 7ribune betray it, and how 
do the business interests of the country en- 
joy the prospect ? 





The most important word said on the sub- 
ject of the national finances in either branch 
of Congress was said by Senator Edmunds 
on Saturday while the River and Harbor 
Bill was under consideration. We quote 
from the Congressional Record: 

‘The state of the Treasury, Mr. President, I 
am very much afraid—I am almost afraid to 
say it; it may not be Republicanism or what- 
ever—may turn out, as we now stand on the 
appropriations proposed in this bill and in the 
other bills that have passed both houses and 
that have passed one or the other, and which, 
in the round effect, will come to be the law that 
is passed, will turn cut on the 30th of June, 
1891, tobe, I fear, $50,000,000 in round nutn- 
bers short uf the estimated income, assuming 
that we do rot take the duty off sugar.” 

The Senator said also that he had intended 
to offer an amendment that one-half of the 
money in the bill be appropriated to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of War for rivers 
and harbors at his discretion, being satisfied 
that the Secretary would expend it for really 
national works, and not for neighborhood 
purposes. This would have been equivalent 
to cutting down the total appropriation 
one-half and eliminating all the special ap- 
propriations in the bill. ‘‘ But,” he added, 


‘‘T have become convinced that J shall only 
weary the patience of the Senate and enter 








upon a perfectly useless and hopeless enter- 
prise to do it; but I think it right to say 
what I have said.” Senator Frye replied at 
considerable length, defending what Mr. Ed- 
munds called the neighborhood appropria- 
tion, but made no kind of reference to the 
threatencd deficit in the Treasury. Nor did 
any other Senator do so, The most important 
inference to be drawn from Mr. Edmunds’s 
remarks is, that he intends to vote against 
any lesseniug of the sugar duties, A letter 
from him containing the same intimation 
is published in the Burlington Free Press. 





The debate in the Senate on tin plate has 
lasted a whole week and is not yet ended. 
The earnestness of the opposition in the 
Senate to the increased duty is only a reflex 
of the popular opposition. There is, per- 
haps, no article in the whole bill about 
which such intense feeling exists. The mo- 
tion made by Senator Plumb that the people 
be allowed to have tin plate at the former 
price, and that Mr. Cronemeyer of Pitts- 
burgh be allowed a bounty of one cent 
per pound on all the tin plate he produces, 
would be acceptable as a compromise, but 
it will probably be defeated because it will 
not serve the purposes of the galvanized- 
iron-roofing interest. These people want tin 
plate kept out of reach as much as possible. 
They have somehow got hold of the Republi- 
can Machine—probably by contributions to 
the campaign fund—so that Senator Morrill 
of Vermont, who opposed any increase of 
the duty on tin plate when the tariff of 1883 
was enacted, now indulges in sneers at his 
own constituents who venture to send him 
petitions against such increase. When the 
tariff of 1883 was under discussion, he treated 
similar petitions with much greater respect, 
saying : 

‘* Before the Committee on Finance we had 
ever so many memorials from those using this 
article in the manufacture of cans for the pur- 
pose of canning fruit, vegetables, etc., asking 
that the duty should remain as it is ; and in- 
stead of following the Tariff Commission, we 
put the duty precisely at what it now is, 1.1 
cent a pound. I trust, notwithstanding the 
possibility that we might at some time here- 
after manufacture tin, that we shall not raise 
the duty to two cents a pound, for / somewhat 
doubt whether we can get children to dip this 
article for a great many years yet, at the 
wages that are paid for dipping tagger’s iron 
into melted tin.” 

Apparently Senator Morrill has become 
convinced that American children can now 
be had for this repulsive employment. 





In his debate with Senator Gray last 
week Senator Aldrich laid himself open to 
a charge of unfair dealing, to put it mildly. 
The subject under discussion was the decline 
in the price of tin plates during a period of 
about ten years. Senator Gray had stated 
that this decline was about 50 per cent., and 
quoted from Mr. D. A. Wells’s ‘ Recent 
Economic Changes’ to show the fact and 
the causes of it. Mr. Aldrich challenged 
the statement in these words : 


‘““Mr. Aldrich—For the purpose of showing 
not only the inaccuracy of Mr. Wells’s state- 
ment, but the very gross inaccuracy of it, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware, and ask bis examination of 
a series of charts which I have before me, 
issued by Henry Nash & Co. of Liverpool, 








who are the largest exporters of tin plates in 
Great Britain, showing the price from 1878 to 
the present time, by years and by months, of 
tin plate and of piy-tin. This table shows that 
the price of charcoal IC tin in January, 1878, 
was 20s. a box, and in December, 1887, was 
193., 6d. a box, and in December, 1889, 20s, and 
6d. a box, and that the price of Straits tin—— 

‘*Mr. Gray—In December, 1889 # 

‘*Mr. Aldrich—Yes; and the price of 

Straits tin in 1878, the average price for the 
year, was £61 43. 2d., and in 1887 it was 
£111 108.” 
Thereupon Senator Plumb took the floor and 
read a telegram from J. M. Molloy’s Sons of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of tinware, giv- 
ing the average yearly prices of tin plate 
from 1880 to 1890, fully confirming Senator 
Gray and Mr. Wells. The telegram added : 
“‘ Any proof required can be furnished.” To 
this Mr. Aldrich had the hardihood to reply 
that it was very evident that the quotation of 
the price must be a mistake. Finally, Mr. 
Gray produced a copy of the Pittsburgh 
American Manufacturer containing a table of 
the yearly prices of tin plate from 1874 to 
1889, fully confirming Mr. Wells and J. M,. 
Molioy’s Sons. It turned out that Aldrich 
had taken three dates only, which happened 
to show very nearly the same prices, and had 
offered them as illustrative of the whole 
situation, whereas the year 1857 was excep- 
tional altogether, being the year in which the 
speculators in metallic tin engineered a 
corner simultaneously with the operations of 
the copper syndicate in Paris, nearly dou- 
bling the normal price of the article. When 
all the facts came out, Mr. Gray said dryly : 
‘‘T wish the Senator from Rhode Island 
would be a little more fair in his discussion 
of this question.”’ 





The Dry Goods Economist occasionally 
lets a cat out of the McKinley tariff bag. 
The pending bill makes a large increase in 
the duties on hosiery, with the ostensible ob- 
ject of protecting our dear work-people 
against paupers in England, or Germany, or 
somewhere. The Dry Goods Economist tells 
us that what ails the hosiery mills is not 
pauper labor, but obsolete machinery. It 
says : 

‘The trouble with many mills is that they 
are full of obsolete machinery, incapable of 
producing the merchandise which the trade de- 
mands, and it is significant that these estab- 
lishments are among the loudest in their 
clamor for a higher tariff. But mills that are 
handicapped with obsolete machinery should 
know that no tariff that can be framed would 
be high enough to save them from impending 
disaster. Even should the schedules become 
probibitory, and importations of toreign ho- 
siery cease altogether, the domestic competi- 
tion would be sufficient to ultimately crush 
them out of existence.” 


Senator Aldrich may not be able to tell 
within 200 per cent. what is the value of 
licorice paste when he asks his brother 
Senators to vote for a tax on it, but he 
ought to know all about cotton hosiery, be- 
cause one of the most successful mills in 
the country, owned by English capitalists 
and run by Nottingham operatives, is situat- 
edin his own State. Therefore, when the 
hosiery schedule is reached, we shall ex- 
pect him to tell us just how much of 
the proposed tax is for labor and how 
much for bad machinery. This is a problem 
in pure mathematics. The present rate of 
duty on cotton hosiery is 40 per cent. all 
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around. The proposed rates are 40 cents 
per dozen pairs and 40 per cent. ad valorem 
if valued at more than $2 per dozen pairs, 
and at lower rates for lower values. The 
change in the mode of assessing the duty 
would seem to have been skilfully arranged 
for some unknown purpose. What purpose 
would be more rational than to provide a 
definite rate of protection for the owners of 
obsolete machinery ? If we suppose that 
the 40 per cent. ad valorem is for the benefit 
of contract labor imported from Nottingham 
—that being the tax at present—probably 
the added rate of forty cents per dozen pairs 
(which is equal to 20 per cent.) is intended to 
offset the improved machinery used at Not- 
tingham. 





The Republican Convention in the Ninth 
Congressional District of Iowa last week 
furnished further evidence of the way that 
the leaven of tariff reform is working in that 
State. The platform adopted said not one 
word in favor of the McKinley Tariff Bill, 
while it contained a ‘‘ demand that the farm- 
ers shall have the same rights and privi- 
leges under the tariff law that are 
accorded to the products of the manufac- 
turers.” The real feeling of the delegates 
regarding the pending Tariff Bill found ex 
pression in the speech of the chairman of the 
Convention, who said: ‘‘ 1 believe our tariff 
system should be scaled down to the lowest 
point consistent with the best interests of our 
State and nation. J am not tin furor of the 
McKinley Bill; I think, in many respects, it 
is an outrage.” 





The speculation in silver, backed by the 
increased Treasury purchases, has carried 
the price up to $1.20 per ounce. It may go 
to $1.29. If it should go beyond that figure, 
it would do so on its own merits, since the 
Secretary is not allowed to pay a higher 
price. If he cannot obtain bullion at that 
price or less, the law requires him to stop 
buying at anything above that figure. Gold 
and silver are then on a parity at our legal 
ratio. It looks now as though the price 
would go up to $1.29 and stop there until 
the production overtakes the new demand 
of our Government. This new demand, al- 
though entirely artificial, serves all the pur- 
poses of atrue commercial demand for the 
time being. There is this difference, however, 
between the two kinds of demand: the whole 
world will look forward with apprehension 
to a withdrawal of the artificial demand. 
Everybody who has any silver on hand will 
try to get rid of it while the artificial price 
continues. France and Belgium may try to 
unload a portion of their stock, but they 
could not get rid of much of it without put- 
ting down the price materially. But they 
cannot do this secretly. Even an intimation 
of their intention would have a disastrous 
effect on the price. The proposition to send 
a discreet person abroad in an official capa- 
city to sound the governments of Europe 
on the subject of another monetary confer 
ence is attractive on the surface; but discreet 
persons on this side of the water can see that 
those governments look with amazement and 
contempt on this ‘‘ engineering” of the price 


of silver, and that they want no part or lot 
in it. 





There are no longer any pretences in Tam 
many Hall circles of hilarious emotions re- 
garding the citizens’ movement. Almost the 
first question which a Tammany man asks 
now when he meets any one whois suspected 
of political knowledge is: ‘‘ What do you 
think of this citizens’ movement?” The 
more Tammany thinks of it, the less it likes 
it, and between it and the awful possibilities 
of the new ballot law, there is abundant food 
for serious thought. It is very plain now 
that instead of being started too soon, as its 
opponents believed, the citizens’ movement 
was extremely well timed. It has steadily 
gained in force, and is to day, though we are 
in the dull season of midsummer, a most im 
portant element in the local political situa 
tion. It enters into all calculations, and, un 
less appearances are very deceptive, it will be 
the controlling force in the next election. The 
‘* straight” Republicans have helped it great 
ly by showing their weakness so far in ad 
vance of the campaign, thus making it prac- 
tically impossible for them to work much 
mischief at a later period. 


It is very evident that the conditions of the 
local political atmosphere are unfavorable to 
the successful development of a ‘‘ straight 
Republican ticket” this year. A fortnight 
has elapsed since the Republican Club, un- 
der the inspiring guidance of Elder Shepard, 
put forth its disjointed ‘‘ address” warning 
all true Republicans to ‘‘keep aloof from 
citizens’ movements and combinations” of 
all kinds, and adjuring them to ‘‘ build 
up the Republican party ” 
by its principles and candidates on all 
occasions, With the exception of a glowing 
eulogy in the Elder’s own paper, and 
a resolution of approval by the Harlem Re- 
publican Club, the address has been very 
coldly received. The 7ridune pronounced 
it more or less able, but premature, and the 
only Republican district association, the 
Twenty-third, which considered it at all, re 
fused to endorse it. The People’s Municipal 
League has now put forth a circular in re 
sponse, but, strongand useful as it is, we are 
bound to say that the whole subject in hand 


by standing 


was more effectively disposed of by the Post 
master, Mr. Van Cott, in an interesting inter 
view. Mr. Van Cott, as everyboay knows, 
is a Republican politician of large experi 
ence, Whose intimate association with city 
politics for many years makes him one of 
the best possible authorities upon a question 
like this. When, therefore, he says that the 
‘impossibility of electing a Republican to 
the Mayoralty on a straight Republican 
ticket is so palpable” that he is unable to 
‘see how any one could regard the nomina 
tion of such a ticket as anything but the 
purest folly,” there is nothing more to be 


said. 


The impression that the negroes of Missis 


sippi are entirely unrepresented in the Cor 


stitutional Convention now in session is incor 





rect. There is one colored member, Isaiah T 


— 


Montgomery, who was once aslave of Jeffer- 
son Davis. He is described as ‘‘ a most intel- 
ligent man,” and the Jackson correspondent 
of the Memphis Commercial thinks that he 
will ‘* prove to be one of the most valuable 
members of the Convention.” It isnoted that 
the other members ‘‘treat him with respect 


ful consideration,” and be has been placed 
upon the very important Committee on Suf 
frage. It is interesting to learn that he open 
ly declares in favor of the Australian ballot 
system. The Commercials correspondent 
says that it is already plain that the widest 
liberality is to be extended to the Republican 
members of the Convention, who include, 
besides this representative of the negroes, 
three whites, among them ex-Gov. Alcorn 
and ex-Chief Justice Simrall. 

One of those appointments that are always 
to be regretted in the interest of the public 
service as a triumph of political skill over 
personal merit has just been made by the 
President Dr. Jedediah H. Baxter, the 
Chief Medical Purveyor of the Army, has 
been appointed its Surgeon-General. Dr 
Baxter entered the military service in 1861 as 
a regimental surgeon from Massachusetts, 


and in the spring of 1862 he was recommis 


sioned as a staff surgeon of volunteers, a po 
sition giving him greater latitude of move 
ment. After a short service on the Pe 


ninsula, and before the heavy fighting on the 


Chickahominy, he returned to Washington, 








where he has remained. At first on hospital 
duty, he ed by ry of 
War the ie! ca Yi f the Provast 
Marshal’s Bureau at its organization in 
1863. Upon the diss n of that special 

lization atthe clase of the war, he was 


y Congressional resolution to com- 





Vital statistics it had collected, upon 
which he was engaged until 1875. Mean- 
time he had been appointed in 1867 to the 
newly created office of Assistant Medical 
Purveyor, ranking as lieutenant-colonel, in 
the recular establishment; he was then ad- 
vanced by selection and by special legisla- 
tive sanction over the heads of other officers 
of excellent and much longer service, and 
tinally was given additional rank as colonel, 
again specially created, in 1874, before he 
had discharged any duty in the Purveying 
Deparument. In his appointment the funda- 
mental law of the Medical Department, that 
exal tion is a prerequisite to admission 
and promotion, was violated in spirit—al- 
according to the wording of the 
enactment, the appointment itself was tech- 
nically legal. He has resided continuously 

Washington since 1862; he has seen 
no service with troops; his unprecedented 
promotion in all its stages has followed 
from his close adherence to political me- 
thods at the capital rather than the imper- 
sonal and zealous discharge of public duty. 
This appointment is the worst possible, say- 
ing, as it does, to a scientific corps, admis- 
sion to which, with this single exception, has 
been contined to merit, that political strength 
and not hard service is the real passport to 
place, if not to honor, The rejection of 
this nomination would be ereditable to the 
Senate, 
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THE REPUBLICAN FIASCO. 


Tne caucus of Republican Senators on 
Thursday night settled the fate of the Force 
Bill. The question before it was whether 
Mr. Quay’s resolution providing for an early 
adjournment should be amended, as Mr. Hoar 
and the other bloody-shirt Senators desired, 
by including the Force Bil! among the mea- 
sures to be passed; and the 7ridwne's corre- 
spondent announces that Mr. Hoar’s amend- 
ment to this effect ‘‘ was rejected by a round 
majority.” For some time past it has been 
growing more and more clear that the Force 
Bill could not be passed, and the ‘‘ round ma- 
jority ” against it in the Republican caucus is 
the end of the scheme. 

The New York 7ribune and its meek fol- 
lower, the Philadelphia Press, still keep up 
their attempt to bulldoze the independent 
Republican Senators into a surrender of their 
convictions, but it is an utter waste of words. 
The recalcitrants know that there are plenty 
of good Republican newspapers which sus- 
tain and applaud their course, and they rate 
at its true value the parroting of two organs 
which have been muzzled by the gift of 
offices to their editors. How far the Tribune 
and Press choose to goin making themselves 
ridiculous may be a matter of importance to 
those papers, but it is a matter of indifference 
to Republican Senators. 

The rejection of the Force Bill is the col- 
lapse of the new programme of government 
devised by ‘* Tom” Reed and adopted at his 
orders by the Republicans of the House. 
The present Congress is the fifty-first in our 
history, and opens the second century of our 
Government. During the first hundred 
years of our history Congress had been a de- 
liberative body, as the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended it to be; and when the 
centennial of Washington’s inauguration was 
celebrated, in the spring of 1889, the wisdom 
of those framers was deduced from the ex- 
cellent manner in which the system they de- 
vised had worked. In the following Decem- 
ber ‘‘ Tom ” Reed was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and announced 
that this judgment was entirely unfounded ; 
that, in point of fact, the system of legislation 
constructed by the founders of the Govern- 
ment and followed by three generations of 
their descendants was a ridiculous failure; 
and that a new system must be substituted, 
under which deliberation should be abolished 
in the House, and a dictator in the Speaker’s 
chair should force through such bills as a 
party caucus decreed—these bills to be con- 
curred in without delay by the Senate, whose 
concurrence was unfortunately necessary un- 
der the Constitution, but should be reduced 
to a mere formality. 

This policy was to result, first, in the 
prompt passage of the regular legislation of 
the session, like the annual appropriation 
bills ; secondly, in the no less prompt enact- 
ment of two great party measures—the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff Bill and the Force Bill; and, 
thirdly, in the demonstration to the business 
community that the Republican party was 
the only party which could carry on the 
work of legislation ‘‘ with neatness and de- 
spatch,” so that Congress might adjourn 





early in the summer with a record to which 
the majority could ‘‘ point with pride” 
during the fall campaign. 

The first breakdown in this programme 
was the failure to dispose of the ordinary 
and perfunctory work of the session with 
promptness. It is now the middle of the 
ninth month since Congress met, and two of 
the regular appropriation bills for the sup- 
port of the Government have not yet be- 
come laws. This isthe fault of the House of 
Representatives under the Reed régime. 
Senator Allison, Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, in explaining last week 
the necessity for passing a resolution to pro- 
vide temporarily for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, made this important statement : 
‘‘ Owing to the fact that the Sundry Civil 
Bill did not reach the Senate until within a 
very few days of the expiration of the fiscal 
year [June 30], it was impossible for us to 
consider that bill in this body and pass it un- 
til nearly one month after the fiscal year for 
which the appropriations were made had be- 
gun. It is because of the delay in getting 
this bill into the Senate Chamber that these 
extensions have become necessary. What is 
true of the Sundry Civil Bill is also true of 
the Indian Appropriation Bill.” 

The second breakdown has occurred with 
the two great measures of partisan legislation 
proposed. A tariff bill was driven through 
the House, but what a tariff bill!—a mea- 
sure which the most prominent Republican 
newspapers in such great Republican States 
as Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska pro- 
nounce utterly indefensible, and _ call 
upon their Republican Senators to defeat ; 
a bill which even the New York Tribune 
confesses to be full of abominabie features. 
In its attempt to bulldoze the independent 
Republican Senators, the 7ribune warns Se- 
nator Quay that ‘‘be will find an amount of 
opposition which will seem curious to him 
to certain features of the Tariff Bill that par- 
ticularly interest his friends if he persist in 
his motion,” and uses this further significant 
language: ‘‘ The reason is, that Republican 
Senators have been disposed to yield much, 
as respects the details of the Tariff Bill, in 
order to carry through the legislation which 
was deemed essential to the welfare of the 
country and the success of the Republican 
party. But if a part of that legislation 
which they regard as of more importance 
than any other is to be sacrificed, they will 
begin to consider what reason they have 
for refraining from action in accordance 
with their opinions respecting details of the 
tariff. Sundry Pennsylvania interests will 
have no right to complain tf in that state of 
affairs they suffer severely.” Here is a frank 
confession that ‘‘ sundry Pennsylvania inte- 
rests” have been granted outrageous and in- 
defensible privileges under the McKinley 
Bill. 

The simultaneous exposure of the enormi- 
ties of the Tariff Bill by the chief organs of 
the high tariff in the East and by the repre- 
sentative Republican newspapers in the West 
is now followed by the rejection of the other 
great partisan measure, the Force Bill. This 
was rushed through the House under whip 
and spur, a number of Republican Represent- 





atives who opposed the policy being coerced 
into acquiescence by the Speaker’s open use 
of his power over other measures in which 
they were interested. Deliberation would 
have been fatal to it in the House if it had 
been allowed; it has been allowed in the 
Senate, and the measure is dead. 

The breakdown of the third part of the 
programme has been even more complete. 
The one hope of success for the Reed policy 
was a brilliant dash which might capture the 
fancy of the country. If the appropriation 
bills had been passed during the winter, and 
the other measures which had been slated 
during the spring, and if Congress had ad- 
journed in June with a taking record as “a 
business Congress,” a hopeful appeal might 
have been made to the country for a fresh 
lease of power. But with the ordinary ap- 
vropriation bills still lagging along in mid- 
summer, with the Tariff Bill in August un 
dergoing exposure both by the New York 
Tribune in the East and by Republican news- 
papers of the first standing in the West, as 
full of abominations ; with the Force Bill re- 
jected, after the prestige of the party had 
been involved in its passage, the outlook is as 
gloomy as any party in the country has con- 
fronted for many years. 

All friends of good government will re- 
joice over the situation. The success of 
‘*Tom ” Reed’s scheme to abolish delibera- 
tion in legislation would have been full of 
peril to the future of the country. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, 


MinistER ReEr’s communication to M. 
Ribot en the subject of the French prohibi- 
tion of American pork contains one or two 
slips which illustrate the need of some kind 
of training in diplomacy if we are to have 
diplomatic relations with foreign countries. 
The object of diplomacy is to gain some- 
thing for one’s country at the hands 
of the foreign country. It has no 
other end or aim. To make the other 
man angry by your correspondence with 
him is wholly inadmissible, because it tends 
to defeat the purpose in view. The larger 
part of Mr. Reid’s note is well considered 
and unobjectionable in point of taste, al- 
though the political economy of it may be 
open to question. But there is another part 
which is not diplomacy at ali. It is 
an arraignment of the French Gov- 
ernment before its own people, accus- 
ing the former of oppressing the latter, 
and especially the poorer classes. As though 
this were not enough to put M. Ribotin bad 
temper, the note ends with a threat that if 
France does not do so and so, we will make 
it hot for her by prohibiting her wines. 
Fancy Sir Julian Pauncefote addressing a 
note to Mr. Blaine saying: 

And above all you are depriving your people, 
particularly the poor laboring classes, of a 
cheap and higbly prized article of household 
use, namely, tinware, for which you have 
been able to furnish no adequate substitute. 
Statistics of your importations and the regular 
quotations of your domestic prices show that 
what you are shutting out from us you have 
not supplied from other sources. Surely an 
abundant and cheap supply of household uten- 
sils for the laboring classes is one of the most 


important essentials for the happiness of a peo- 
ple, etc. 
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Such a lecture might appropriately wind 
up with a threat that if the new duty on tin 
plate becomes a law, Great Britain will cur- 
tail her importation of American cereals. 
If Mr. Blaine should decline to receive such 
a note at all, he would be justified even in 
the eyes of those who are opposed to an in- 
creased duty on tin plate. 

Mr. Reid’s lecture may be a very good 
pronunciamiento for pork-packers, but even 
they will be puzzled to read immediately af- 
ter it an array of statistics to show that the 
prohibition of American pork has not caused 
any advance in the price of the article in 
France, either fresh or salted, and that the 
French laborer is paying no more now than 
he did before. On this point he says: 

**In June, 1880, before prohibition, and when, 
according to theories now advanced in some 
quarters, the French pork-grower suffered 
trom the American competition, French swine 
sold, live weight, Paris, at 138.61 trancs per 
100 kilos, The same quality is currently quoted 
now at 114 francs per hundred kilos. The 
average price of French swine for 1880 was 
from 25 to 30 per cent. higher than in 1889. 

‘*In 1880 the French laborer, if he bought 
French salted pork at all, paid for it the re- 
tailers’ varying profits over the wholesale 
a of from 160 francs to 200 francs per 100 
silos, for sides and hams. Now, if he buys 
French salted pork,he pays for the same quali- 
ties the retailers’ profits over the current 
wholesale price, substantially the same as in 
1880, of from 160 francs to 200 francs per 100 
kilos.” 

In what way the laboring classes of France 
have been oppressed is not made clear by 
Mr. Reid, although undoubtedly they have 
been injured in common with others by the 
general curtailment of trade which it is 
the present aim of both countries to bring 
about, and which Mr. Reid himself seems to 
approve of. 

Mr. Reid also gives M. Ribot some hints 
about raising revenue. You want to raise 
more revenue, he says; we Americans want 
to raise less (he had not heard the latest 
news from home on this subject). In our 
varied experience we have found that low 
duties sometimes yield more revenue than 
high ones. We are now engaged in raising 
duties in order to check importations and re- 
venue. Let us suggest the opposite course 
to you for opposite reasons, This friendly 
suggestion is thrown in to meet the high 
French duties on pork in case the prohibition 
should be removed but the same end be 
reached in the other way, that is, in owr way. 
Mr. Reid distinctly maintains that it is not 
exclusion of our pork that we object to, but 
the manner of it. It is unfriendly to give 
our pork a bad name, but it would 
not be unfriendly to put a prohibitory duty 
on it and keep it out in that way. From 
which it would appear that if the French 
Government should admit our pork duty 
free but caution people against buying it, 
we should consider that an unfriendly act, 
while it would be friendly, or, at any rate, 
not unfriendly, to put a duty of 300 per 
cent. on it, but not defame its character. 
Our pork-packers will hard!y endorse this 
proposition. 

The French position is indefensible—this 
Mr. Reid has made entirely clear. The trou- 
ble is that his own is indefensible also. 
Every Frenchman is smart enough to see 
through it. We have only a technical case 








against France as long as we maintain duties 
that are avowedly not for revenue, but for 
prohibition or for checking importation. 
Just now the situation is complicated by the 
McKinley Administrative Bill, a measure as 
brutal as the French prohibition of our pork, 
and quite as dishonest. The object of 
this bill, as we showed at the time, was to 
prevent importation. It was an attempt to 
accomplish by indirection what the French 
prohibition of our pork accomplishes direct 
ly. There has been so great a stir about this 
matter in France that our consuls have held 
a conference on the subject, and have 
decided that they can do nothing. What 
the outcome may be, no man can tell. The 
only things tolerably certain are that Ameri- 
car pork will not find any easier entrance 
into France, and that our Republican party 
is knocking its brains out against its own 
Chinese wall. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN JAPAN. 
Toxo, July, 1890. 

IN approaching the subject of political 
parties in this country, one needs to familiarize 
one’s self with two or three general truths of 
Japanese politics before attempting to gather 
the significance of individual political sections. 

The first is, that their existence is a matter 
of the last ten years only. Noone of the so- 
called parties (to—a word meaning rather 
“society,” the German Bund), whatever the 
anie-natal influences that moulded it, bas yet 
reached its tenth birthday. The second truth 
is, that the Government is, in fact, not con- 
ducted personally by the Emperor, but accord- 
ing to the combined will of a small number of 
men in official position—a number yearly grow- 
ing larger, however, and daily more and more 
restricted in their action to the path marked 
out by public opinion. These fill the leading 
governmental posts, and their assumption or 
resignation of office is determined solely by the 
exigencies of preserving harmony among them- 
selves and atthe same time recognizing each 
other’s relative influence. There can be no 
doubt, let me hasten to say, that a fair num- 
ber are entitled to be called statesmen, that 
they use their power, on the whole, to the best 
of their knowledge and ability, and that the 
Government could not as yet be ;roperly car- 
ried on by any other mechanism Like the 
war-horses of the Republican party in the 
United States, they rose to their present influ- 
ence in the revolutionary times of 18-70, and 
until within recent years their compact ranks 
have, with a very few exceptions, held all of 
the most capable patriots in the nation. 

The third truth follows easily from the se- 
cond, and is this: A political party in Japan 
is, and under hitherto existing conditions could 
only be, the personal following of a member of 
this circle who has chanced to become one of 
the ‘‘outs.” Given the politically apathetic 
heimin (commoners), the intelligent but inex- 
perienced and unorganized shizohu 
the wielding of power by an absolutely ir- 
responsible cabinet having a monopoly of the 
able men of the country, and the existence of 
a political party is impossible. Until, asa re- 
sult of dissension, some leading member of 
that select circle should be obliged to leave it, 
should thus be placed in opposition, and should 
seek popular support, political controversy 
would be carried on only within the Govern- 
ment itself, not in the arena of popular dis- 
cussion, This is precisely what has happened. 


samurat, 





When it bas come to pass that one of the more 
influential members has been forced out of the 
circle (although a remarkable power of cohe- 
sion has made this a rare occurrence 
become the nucleus of aparty. Conversely, no 
political party has arisen except in this way. 
There are a few apparent exceptions to this 
rule which are easily explained. When Eto 
Shimpei (of the Hizen clan), in IS74, and 
Mayebara (of the Choshiu clan), in IST6, with- 
drew in anger, they resorted to arms instead of 
to peaceable agitation, and were executed as 
traitors, Kido, one of the greatest statesmen 
of the nation, retired in LISTS, but soon after re- 


® he has 


turned. Saigo met his end on the battlefield in 
armed opposition. Sovyejima (of Hizen), who 
also went out with Itagaki in IS73, returned 
soon after as the Emyeror’s tutor, and stall 
holds an office. Itagaki’s large following (the 
creation of which in IST>-S1 | have already 
described), was national in ils spirit, was a 
party and something more. But when INS 
came, and other parties arose, this beady, too, 
crystallized into a partisan organization, the 
Jiyu-to (Radicals). Goto, one of the earliest 
and most influential of the plotters for the 
Restoration, went out with Itagaki in iS73, 
and for many years preserved an unaccounta 
ble self-control; but some two vears ago he, 
too (then a Count), appeared in the fleld with 
a party which finally adopted the name of 
Daido Danketsu (United party The resigna 
tions of Inouye, in ISS7, and of Ite, in ISS, 
were not followed by the formation of parties; 
but the truth is that they never really went 
into the outer darkness, Their retirement was 
a piece of temporary policy. Thev are far too 
strong to be obliged to bend before any other 
members of the ohgarchy, and today they 
represent a dominant, if exte rnally invisible, 
governmental influence 

Such are the general truths from which de 
pends the existence of parties today in this 


country. f 


So far as concerns the chronicles of 
their history, the tale may be made a short 
one. The pericd since 1881 divides itself into 
two parts. In that year the national ferment 
which resulted in the constitutional decree of 
October 12 furnished abundant material for 
the formation of parties. 
resignation, in iSS81, 


Upon Okuma’s 
he formed immediately 
the Aaishin-to (Progressist party), based on the 
principle of the immediate enfranchisement of 
the people. One might have expected a body 
of men professing such a principle to join the 
standard of itagaki’s party, the Jiyu (Radi- 
cals) But the two sections have ever re- 
mained apart, and at one time even found 
themselves in bitter antagonism on the topic of 
treaty revision. The same period of ferment 
(ISS1-S2) saw also the formation of the Teisei 
to (imperialists), the Rikkensei-to (Constitu- 
tional lmperialists), and numberless minor or- 
ganizations; but, with the Constitution solemn- 
ly premised for 1890, the excitement rapidly 
subsided, and by 1884 these parties had ail dis- 
banded except the Aaishin-fo, and even from 
this its leader, Okuma, had nominally witb- 
drawn. Itagaki’s own explanation of the 
Jiyu-to’s dissolution, as a personal friend cf 
his informs me, is that the restrictions of speech 
imposed by the Government made it impossible 
to conduct constitutionally such an agitation 
as he wished, and therefore, to rid the party 
of hotter heads who, for lack of lawful me- 
thods, inclined towards violent ones, he thought 
it best to disbanithe party, delaying the re- 
union of its best elements until the time should 
be ripe. 

Thus ended the first period. From that time 
until witbin the last three years, there was al- 





most no partisan activity. The question of 
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treaty revision, however, bringing back Okuma 
(now Count) to office in 1887, galvanized the 
Kaishin-to once more into life. Count Goto, 
coming out of his retirement two years ago, 
took the stump, made a tour of the northeast- 
ern provinces, and formed the Daido Danketsu 
(United party). This party rapidly grew, and 
to it were attracted so many from the old 
Jiyu-to that Goto, men said, began to reap 
where Itagaki had sowed the seed. The latter 
leader now bestirred himself once more. After 
a year or so of negotiation, the details of which 
would be tedious, nearly all the fragments of 
his old party were united in the Aikoku-to 
(Patriotic party). More than this has in effect 
happened, for an agreement has been reached 
according to which August next is to see the 
Aikoku, the Daido, and the Jiyu parties amal- 
gamated, with much ceremony, into an organi- 
zation to be called the Ko-in (United) Club. 

But, other than these, are there any parties 
of note? If the generalization already made 
is correct, one may answer this by asking, Are 
there any men of influence who are now to be 
counted among the ‘‘outs” in active opposi- 
tion? Of such there are notably two—General 
Viscount Torio and Viscount Tani. The for- 
mer owns (one cannot help using the term) a 
little party called the Hoshu-chiusei-ha (Con- 
servative Independents). There is far le-scon- 
servatism than independence, or let us say 
idiosyncrasy, in its make-up, and no one seems 
ta pay it much respect. The latter’s name has 
been associated with an organization of real 
importance, known as the Kokusui Hozon-to 
(Nationalist party). Its motive is a conserva- 
tive and laudable desire to preserve the na- 
tional individuality by refusing to adopt indis- 
criminately the ideas of the West, while keep- 
ing pace with its progress. ‘‘ To adapt, not 
adopt,” might be described as its motto. The 
real strength of this section, however, is not 
Viscount Tani, but the influence of leading 
members who are not partisan politicians, but 
represent the ‘‘ Mugwumpism” of Japan, 

One will naturally expect to hear something 
of the principles professed by the three leading 
parties, the Jiyu (or Aikoku), Daido, and 
Kaishin. Here, however, there is a striking 
and somewhat amusing failure to disagree. 
One must resort to the platforms of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties from 1876 to 
1880 to find a parallel. The Kaishin-to (but 
within a few months only) has issued a plat- 
form of sixteen articles, including reduction 
of land-tax, retrenchment in expenses, cabinet 
by party, treaty revision, educational reform, 
extension of the franchise, greater freedom of 
speech, and other praiseworthy proposals, Not 
to be outdone, the Jiyu-fto thereupon promul- 
gated a creed of thirty-two articles, including, 
be it observed, all those of the Kaishin-to, with 
others of a somewhat more radical tendency, 
such as trial by jury, popular election of the 
governors of ken (counties), limitation of the 
number of nobles, etc. Within a month the 
Daido has published a platform of thirty arti- 
cles; but of these, again, none strays far from 
those already in the field. 

There are, however, certain distinctive 
marks to be seen, chiefly in the manner of 
men composing the parties. The Jiyu-to has 
from the first been preéminently the party, 
not of the proletariat, for there is as yet no such 
class here, but of the common people, of those 
on whom the taxes fall, of the poor man, of 
the democrats, of the radical political think- 
ers, The Daido party has to some extent 
poached on the same preserves ; but it has 
drawn also from the men of the northeast 
(Aidzu and the vicinity), the old partisans of 
the Shogunate, who have accepted with plea- 
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sure the opportunity to attack their old anta- 
gonists now in power, the men of the scuth- 
west. The Kaishin party represents the rich 
and the influential, but contains also a large 
number of the younger educated men not in 
official position. It is credited with moderate 
feelings, and at the same time with aristo- 
cratic proclivities. The Kokusui-to includes 
a number of the best thinkers and educators, 
of the younger generation principally, and 
represents the more thoughtful tendencies of 
the day. Perhaps it will in its present form 
never actively enter politics as an organiza- 
tion. 

The interesting question, of course, is, What 
general tendency, explicitly recognized or not 
by one or another of these sections, is to fur- 
nish the principle which will divide parties 
under the approaching parliamentary régime ? 
The measures which the various sections advo- 
cate show a striking similarity of aim; it re- 
mains to discover whether their existence points 
to any real issues. 

As between any two of the Daido, Jiyu, and 
Kaishin parties, it seems hardly pessible that 
any issue can be formed, All began as opposi- 
tionist parties, and the only pregnant distinc- 
tion at present is that between the personnel of 
the Kaishin to and that of the other two. The 
latter have now practically united, and it seems 
not improbable that by November the Kai- 
shin-to also may have given up its separate ex- 
istence. The Kokusui represents a principle 
which is of more consequence at present in art, 
manners, and education than in ordinary po- 
litical matters, and perhaps not for a decade or 
so will an issue of broad importance and popu- 
lar interest arise in which this principle will be 
at stake. Economic issues, too (I do not say 
economic problems), at present there are virtu- 
aily none, if we omit the demand for taxation 
reform. There is no rent question, no labor 
question, no tariff question. What, then, can 
be prophesied as to the parliamentary parties ? 

There is one motive which seems to have 
supplied the very vitality of the three great 
parties, and it is not unlikely that this will 
furnish the dominant note in the formation of 
parliamentary sections, This motive is a sim- 
ple one—the desire, on the part of a large 
portion of the shizoku, to share in the Govern- 
ment, and not alone in the deliberative func- 
tions of the National Assembly, but in the 
more real power of the Ministry. This is to- 
day the theme which quickest finds a popular 
response. When Count Goto made his tour of 
the northeast, he proclaimed himself in favor 
of government by party, and raised a strong 
following by attacking the principle of exclu- 
siveness on which the present Cabinet is found- 
ed. When Count Okuma was recalled in 1887 to 
a place among his old comrades, and began to 
dictate a successful policy of treaty revision, 
the Kaishin-to ceased to be oppositionists, and 
loudly supported the Government policy of 
their leader, for they, too, shared in his suc- 
cess, and therein were tasting the power for 
which they had sigked. In short, the time 
seems to be coming when there must be, in 
part at least, a surrender of that power so 
well held in trust by the heroes of the Kes- 
toration—a surrender resulting not merely 
in a popular Assembly invested with de- 
liberative powers, but in a Ministry more 
or less responsible to that Assembly. It 
is this irresponsibility of the Ministry (or, 
to take the point of view of the ‘ outs,” 
this monopoly of power by a close cor- 
poration of the Kestoration leaders and 
their friends), which seems to stick in the 
throats of the politicians, One cannot help 
feeling that this question must be solved by 
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the nation in some way before it will be ina 
mood to take up any other great issue. The 
sooner it is solved the better. Until parlia- 
mentary government by party arrives (even 
if in a modified shape only), there cannot 
but be more or less indecision on current ques- 
tions, more or less fluidity and lack of cohe- 
sion in the party materials, Until then there 
will be only one real party—the Opposition. 
The journals have already declared from time 
to time in favor of ‘' seito naikaku” (a party 
cabinet),mildly depreciating the present system 
of ‘* hanbatsu naikaku” (a coalition cabinet, 
holding power ad libitum). 

Perhaps neither the first nor the second year 
of the National Assembly will see the issue 
precipitated. At present it is obscured by the 
cumbersome party platforms recently put 
fortb. But I have endeavored to give you 
some idea of the larger influences and their 
trend, rather than of the countless minor issues, 
which are but temporary and superficial. 

JOHN H, WIGMORE, 


SOREL’S MME. DE STAEL. 
Paris, August 7, 1890, 

Ir seems to be the destiny of Mme. de 
Staél to be always before the public. When- 
ever you see her name, your curiosity is 
at once excited. She remains, even now, an 
enigma. There are some traits in her charac- 
ter which canuot easily be explained. She 
seems to have gone through life as if it were 
a constant field of experiment. She lived in 
the most extraordinary time, and she was ex- 
traordinary herself—always out of balance ; 
acting seemingly under an impulse stronger 
than herself ; led by her passions as much as 
by her intellect, though her intellect was a 
wonderful force and at times approached 
even genius ; always on the stage, always 
playing a part, and nevertheless the most 
sincere of women. 

From time to time we become acquainted 
with some inedited portions of her voluminous 
correspondeace, I spoke lately in your columns 
of a book in which many letters from her to 
Benjamin Constant were published. I have 
now before me a little volume, by M. Sorel, be- 
longing to the series which the Hachettes have 
undertaken, ** Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais.’) 
The best volume of this series that has yet ap- 
peared is ‘Madame de Sévigné,’ by M. Gaston 
Boissier of the French Academy. Tha volume 
on Victor Cousin, by M. Jules Simon, is amus- 
ing, but it is only a satire on a philosopher who 
hardly deserves to be ranged among the great 
French writers, and who will only be remem- 
bered as an historian. I prefer not to speak of 
the other volumes of the series, as I should not 
have much to say in their praise. 

Why did M. Sorel choose Mme. de Staél as 
one of the ‘‘ grands écrivains francais”? It is 
merely because he is occupied with the study 
of the French Revelution, because he has found 
Necker one of the great figures of the Revolu- 
tion, and because the most important of Mme. 
de Staél’s works is the book entitled ‘ Considé- 
rations sur la Révolution Frangaise.’ Mme. 
de Staél certainly had a good style—there is a 
terseness in her manner which sometimes ap- 
proaches originality; but, on the whole, sbe 
cannot be cited as one of the great models of 
French literature. I pick up this phrase in 
‘Corinne’ at haphazard: *‘ La gloire elle-méme 
ne saurait étre pour une femme qu’un deuil 
éclatant du bonheur.” This phrase is not a 
bad specimen of her style; a good judge would 
probably tell you that a deuil cannot be écla- 
tant, that the two words are not in harmony, 
and that their union is an affectation. 
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When sbe paints herself as a Muse, the fa- 
vorite of Apollo—‘tHer great black eyes are 
brilliant with genius; her hair, as black as ebo- 
ny, falls on her shoulders in undulating locks; 
her features are more pronounced than deli- 
cate, one feels in them something above the 
destiny of her sex”—we are not quite pleased 
with the picture. We find everywhere this 
note of masculinity in Corinne; and who can 
much like a woman who looks like a man? The 
descriptions given by M. Sorel from the pic- 
tures of Mme. de Stael are not agreeable. 
‘* Ambition is with her at the service of senti- 
ment, but sentiment borrows something of the 
inquietude and the asperity of ambition. Her 
love is such as man conceives it, dominating 
love; but she cannot be happy if she is not 
dominated by the man whom she loves, In 
life, she ought to have a guide, in love, a mas- 
ter; and she will be, in life, the most disobedi- 
ent, in love, the most despotic, of creatures.” 

Germaine Necker born on April 22, 
1766. She was a precocious child, the pet of 
her father and mother: at the age of eleven 
she knew Raynal, Thomas, Grimm, Buffon, 
Marmontel, La Harpe; at fifteen, she made 
an abstract of Montesquieu’s ‘ Esprit des 
Lois.’ She read everything—-‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,’ ‘ Werther’ ; at seventeen, she asked one 
day the old Maréchale de Mouchy, ‘‘ Madame, 
what do youthink of love?” She fell ill, and 
Tronchin remarked, ‘*‘ Perhaps she will become 
mad, but she wiil certainly be very unbap- 
py.” She had no method, felt no restraint, 
and entered life with an ardent imagination 
and an insatiable curiosity. She tra- 
gedies, political essays, novels, sentimental 
compositions, letters on the character of J.-J. 
Rousseau; these last were published in 17S), 
when Germaine was already married. 

Mme. Necker wished her daughter to make a 
brilliant marriage ; she thought a moment of 
Pitt, who came to Paris in 1785; she chose a 
diplomat, Baron de Staél-Holstein, who was a 
Protestant, and was seventeen years older than 
her daughter. Germaine became on January 14, 
1786, Baroness de Staél, Catherine the Great 
wrote; ‘*‘ Everybody says that the daughter of 
Ma- 
dame de Staél was received eat Court, she bad 
a salon, she became a queen 


was 


wrote 


M. Necker makes a very poor marriage.” 


of society, she 
frightened all women and many of the men; 
she became intimate with M. de Narbonne, 
Talleyrand, and Mathieu de Montmorency. 
Gouverneur Morris gives interesting details on 
their relations which M. Sorel probably over- 
looked, and which, at any rate, are not found 
in his book. 

Mme. de Staél had a great triumph when her 
father was recalled on July 14, 17S. 
companied him amidst the applause of the 
people. She became, however, the butt of the 
Royalists as well as of the friends of the Revo- 
lution. Her enemies treated her as they did 
Marie Antoinette. ‘‘She is the bacchante of 
the Revolution, the only person in France 
whose sex can be an object of doubt.” She 
placed herself among the men who were called 
the Constitutionnels—Lally, Talleyrand, the 
Prince de Broglie, admirers of the English Con- 
stitution, This moderate party was soon lost 
between the pure Royalists and the Republi- 
cans, Mme. de Staél was obliged to leave 
Paris in 1792, and found a refuge at Coppet, 
on Lake Geneva, in her father’s 
She tried, as well as she could, to save 
Marie Antoinette, and made an appeal to all 
women in her ‘Reflections on the Queen's 
Trial.’ Mme. Necker died in 1794, and about 


She ac- 


house. 


that time Mme. de Staél bad the misfortune to 
meet Benjamin Constant, who was then twen- 
ty-seven years old, and who had more vices 





and more brilliant faculties than are generally 
found in one man. He made the conquest of 
Mme. de Staél. She became his slave and he 
became her slave. Their mutual passion was 
a mixture of love and of hatred, and recalls 
the famous distich of Catullus, ‘* Odi et amo,” 
ete. 

Love and politics were always filling the 
head and the heart of Mme. de Staél. In 1794 
she wrote some ‘ Reflections on Peace,’ addressed 
to Mr. Pitt and to the French, This pamphlet 
reopened for her the door of France. She re- 
turned to France, found M. de Staél there re- 
established as Ambassador, and she reopened 
her salon in the Rue de Bae for her old friends 
and for the rising men of the Revolution. She 
dreams of a republic, on the American pat 
tern, with Lafayette for President. Benjamin 
Constant, who inspired her and was inspired 
by her, wrote a pamphlet ‘On the Strength 
of the Present Government of France and of 
the Necessity of Rallying to It,’ and Talley- 
rand, who had returned from America and 
was biding his time in Hamburg, wrote to 
Mme. de Staél: ‘* Who is this M. Constant who 
has just written a remarkable book!” He 
probably knew very well. 

The relations of Gen. Bonaparte and Mme. 
de Staél began after the war in Italy. They 
almost immediately disliked each other, and 
Mme. de Staél threw herself into the opposi 
tion, after the 18th Brumaire. On that day 
she had invited some people to dinner who be 
longed to the Government. Two hours before 
the dinner came ten letters of excuses; one 
was from Talleyrand. Mme. de Staél never 





pardoned him. She had dragged him out of 
misery, presented him to Barras, and made 
him Minister of Foreign Affairs. From that 
time their old friendship was broken for ever 
M. de Staél died in 1802; his wife was free, but 
she did not wish tomarry Benjamin Constant 
He did not desire the marriage more than she 
did. Things remained as they were before. Sh: 
travelled from 1804 to 1807 in Germany and 
received with open arms, the materials of he: 
great work, ‘ Del’Allemagne’ 
and Goethe. Goethe had read her novel * Del- 
phine’ and her treatise on ‘ The 
the Passions,’ and merely said : 


Intluence of 
“Mme de 
Staél has no notion of duty.” She talked phi 
losophy with Fichte. At Coppet, she worked 
study of sentiment is mixed with meditations 
on history, empbatic, not devoid of a certain 
sort of elevation. * Corinne’ 
her journey in Italy. 

In 1810 she met at Geneva a young officer, 


was the result of 


only twenty-three years old, who belonged to 


the Swiss aristocracy, Albert de Rocca. He 


was come from Spain, where he had been 
wounded. He Mme. ck 
Staél fell in love with him 
nearly double his age. 
name, and married him secretly in the legin- 


yert 
of IS1LL. 


was handsome 


She wished to keep her 


ning We see her afterwards, pet 
secuted by Napoleon, going as far as Russia, 
where she was treated with much distinction 
by the Emperor Alexander. She has a few 


pages on the Russian people 1 





prophetic, quite as fine as anythin; 
on Germany andthe Germans Her enthusias 
tic nature was singularly sympathetic; she un- 


> 


derstood the German genius and the Russian 
genius, and her loving disposition always in- 
clined ber towards the bright side of human 
character. She confided in man, in humanity, 
and this probably explains the great influence 
she exercised on all who approacbed ber. 

Her work on Germany was a4 revelation ; she 





discovered, as it were, Germany in the German 





Italy ; she collected in Weimar, where she was | 
- | 


- shesaw Schiller | 


at ‘Corinne,’ a descriptive novel, in which the | 


though she was | 
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literature. Eler great work on the French 
Revolution bad equal influence on several 
generations of Frenchmen. The fall of Na 


poleon was her triumph. She came back to 
Paris after Waterloo, and wrote to the Duke 
of Richelieu: ‘* The problem consists in the 
integrity of France, the departure of the allies, 
and the English Constitution 
sincerely established.” 
with paralysis, in the midst of a ball, 
house of the Duke lingered 
time and Her 
children rendered to her a last homage in mak- 
with M. de 
and in treating as a brother a child which had 
Her 


Albertine, who was one of the most perfect, 


frankly and 
In 1817 she was struck 
at the 
Decazes ; she 

July 7 


some died on 


ing public her marriage Roeca, 


been the fruit of this union daughter 


accomplished, and virtuous persons of her 
time, was married to the Duc de Broglie, the 
father of the present Duke. The marriage was 
celebrated at Pisa in February, 1816, and this 
union was the pride and the consolation of 


ber last days 


Corres} maclenee. 





THE LATE EUGENE SCHUYLER. 
To tHe Eprrorn oF Tur Nations 

Sir: Tie Natton 
with the sympathetic 
death of Mr. 
years one of your most frequent c 


of July 34 has reached us 

1otice concerning the 

Eugene Schuyler. He was for 

ntributors, 
¢ 


and with many of your writers had friendly 


relations which lays of 





date from the early 


, } ‘ 


your journal. To you, and probably to them 


also, it may be interesting to know some par- 
ticulars of Mr, Scbuyler's last hours, 
During the 


~~ 
suffered f 


Winter at 


m & succession and 





ills, and was, by advice of his 





way to Marienbad when, on the passage from 
was taken for a second time 
kept bim at 


further. He did not 


Alexandria, he 





with an intermittent fever which 





Venice, unable to go 
¢ 


think the attack of sufficient importance to ask 


his wife to come to him: on the contrary, be 
was hoping from day to day to be able to join 
ber, and when I dropped in upen him on the 


lif 


morning of the last day of his life, he was feel- 


ing much better than he bad been, so that we 


arranged the details of the journey to Alassio, 
where he was to recover strength for going on 
later to Marienbad. Meanwhile, though the 
weather had suddenly become very hot and the 
f nything 


air oO. Venice was 
mfortable quarters which, in previous 


but bracing, he 
was ince 
visits, he had much enjoyed. The view across 
the Grand Canal to the Salute and down past 
the Dogana di Mare to San Giorgio Maggiore, 
the public gardens, and the sea towards the 
Lido, was lovely, and one enjoyed there such 
Moreover, the members of 
Morocco—the 
delight of the city for the moment—were stay- 


air as there was, 
an embassy from wonder and 
ing in the same house. There was always 4 
crowd of gondolas with gay liveries under the 
windows, and stately figures in turbans and 
} white burnouses were continually passing in 
| and out. What a feast for the eyes it would 
i all once have been for us both! 
The was encouraging. The 
fever was taking its course, but not unfavora- 


doctor's visit 


bly—it was complicated with one or two other 
ills that gave no present cause for apprehen- 
sion; the journey might, very probably, be be- 
gun in two or three days. Still, I think that 
somehow the shadow of what was coming was 
upon usall. We agreed that things were go- 
ing on well, but my suggestion that Mra, 
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Schuyler should be sent for was listened and 
assented to—alas ! too late. An hour after, a 
change had set in—chill and difficulty of 
breathing—which was alarming, but passed 
away after a short time and left the patient 
quiet. We had begun to think that there was 
no more cause for uneasiness when at eight 
o’clock—-just as the Grand Canal outside was 
full of lights and music, the beginning of an 
evening of festivity—my friend gasped faint- 
ly, and then, without a struggle, passed for 
ever away from earth. It wasa fainting fit, 
such as he had been subject to all his life, 
such as his friends bad come to look upon as 
almost without consequence. We know now, 
by the testimony of the physician who attend- 
ed him during his various illnesses at Cairo, 
that the real danger all along was from weak- 
ness of the heart—a fact of which Mr. Schuyler 
was himself aware, 

Thirty-six hours later we followed him to 
his last resting-place in the Protestant ceme- 
tery, at the east end of the island of San Mi- 
chele, There were the United States Consul, 
the physician, an English clergyman on a 
pleasure trip, whom I had induced to perform 
the office of the chaplain at Venice, away for the 
summer, and two friends from Alassio sum- 
moned in haste. On the lagoons the hot July 
morning was tempered by a quiver of air ra- 
ther than a breeze. The sea was as glass, the 
distance was silvery gray, and through the 
scene the funeral gondolas, with their hang- 
ings and costumes, passing, made a wonderful 
picture. It was impossible not to be reminded 
how such a spectacle would have touched the 
friend who was its present cause; and reach- 
ing San Michele, with its exquisite campanile 
and beautiful cloisters, we felt that the des- 
tiny was indeed kind which had assigned him 
his rest in a spot so in accordance with his 
every taste and sentiment. F, 

AvassIo, August 6, 1890, 





TRANSLITERATION FROM THE RUS- 
SIAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Perhaps you will allow me a few words 
in reply to the remarks of the by no means un- 
friendly critic who lately reviewed my book 
on Russia in your journal. I should have writ- 
ten before had I not been prevented from doing 
so by my absence in Russia. Some of the mis- 
spellings to which he calls attention are slips of 
the pen and misprints, and nothing more, and 
I must crave the reader's indulgence for them. 
My reviewer himself has not wholly escaped: 
the printer has accredited him with Koloshi- 
khin. The name Duchinski I allowed naturally 
to stand in its original Polish form as being 
that of a Pole; there is no question of trans- 
literation, ‘‘Sovin” is so spelled throughout 
Yuri Tolstoi’s book, ‘ The First Fifty Years of 
Intercourse between England and Russia 
(St. Petersburg. 1875). Mindog or Mendog is 
the Polish form of the Lithuanian Mindovg, 
ordinarily used in histories. I leaned to it as 
rather less uncouth, 

As regards the inconsistencies sometimes 
found in my spellings, many of these may be 
explained by the fact that I have Leen unwill- 
4ng to disturb some geographical and _ histori- 
cal names which had assumed a stereotyped 
form, e. g., Irtysh. I may be allowed to quote 
the example of Grote, who followed the same 
plan in his ‘ History of Greece,’ leaving many 
names which had become universally familiar 
unaffected by the new spelling he had adopted. 
Of course, to be thoroughly consistent, I ought 
to have spoken of Aleksander I., Yekaterina 


1L, Nikolai, etc, This is ‘‘ the head and front ! 





of my offending.” I certainly prefer the spell- 
ing Diebitsch and Herzen. As regards ‘‘ apra- 
kos,” this is the form given in Buslaev’s ‘ Rus- 
sian Chrestomathy’ (Moscow, 1877, p. 1). I 
omit some other explanations for fear of 
obtruding too much upon your space. — Yours 
very truly, W. R. MorFILuL 
(Author of ‘ The Story of Russia’). 
OxForp, July 28, 1890. 





[We freely yield to Mr. Morfill two points: 
the name ‘‘ Duchinski” should unquestiona- 
bly retain the Polish form; there is, indeed, 
‘*no question of transliteration,” it is only 
one of nationality—was Duchinski more 
Pole than Russian? Mr. Morfill himself, 
notwithstanding his remark about ‘‘ Die- 
bitsch” and ‘‘ Herzen,” gives the Russian 
form to numerous Polish names long ago 
naturalized in the Russian language. We 
offer no excuse—only apologies to Mr. Mor- 
fill—for taking Duchinski as found in the 
Russian authorities consulted. We would re- 
mark, however, that Estreicher, in his ‘Bi- 
bliografia polska,’ gives no work of Du- 
chinski as published in Poland ; the most 
were issued from Paris in the French lan- 
guage, 

The’second point is this: Mr. Morfill has 
very aptly matched the reviewer’s ‘* Kolo- 
shikhin ” against his own ‘‘ Kotéshikhin.” 

In regard to the retention of ‘‘ stereotyped” 
forms, it may be said that there are many 
cases where new and improved editions are 
desirable , and the sooner the better. ‘‘ Se- 
bastopol,” for instance, was for a long time 
the only form seen, but has at last nearly 
disappeared.—Ep. Nation. ] 





THE SHADOW AND THE SUBSTANCE. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The streets of our comparatively quiet 
city have this week been literally submerged 
with the tide of visitors from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, the dwellers in Mesopotamia and those 
beyond Jordan. They seem to have had a 
good time; the weather has been delightful, 
and we have treated them to our most pecu- 
liarly local product, a Boston east wind in Au- 
gust, the luxury of which is hardly known 
anywhere beyond fifty miles west of this city. 
My experience may be singular, but I am 
proud to say that I have not seen a drunken 
man during the week. On Monday afternoon 
the harbor presented a wonderful appearance. 
Besides several war ships, there was a swarm 
of yachts and steamers of every description, 
and asthe Baltimere steamed up the harbor 
and came to anchor in the bright light of a 
five-o’clock sun, everything which had gun- 
powder and everything which had a steam 
whistle joined in an infernal din, which may 
have been gratifying to the President, but 
made the ordinary observer anxious about the 
drums of his ears, 

In a square at the head of the wharf stood a 
handsome carriage with four spirited horses 
and two men in livery, and surrounded by the 
gay uniforms of a squadron of mounted mili- 
tia. A few minutes later there sat in it the 
President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts—or, as seen from un- 
der the moralizing cap, two nominal chief 
magistrates, one representing a nation of sixty 
millions, and the other perhaps the most his- 
toric State in the Union. The offices are se- 
cond to none in the world. The swarms in the 
street and on the housetops, and the echoing 








cry, ‘‘I have seen the President,” bear witness 
that the people fully appreciate that fact. But 
who and what are the men? Harrison and 
Brackett! What enthusiasm or emotion do 
the names awaken? They are not even the 
choice of the people. They are only the nomi- 
nees of a party committee, accepted by the 
people as a little, if anything, preferable to the 
nominees of another party committee. So 
completely are they the creatures of their crea- 
tors that the one does not dare to veto a gene- 
ral pension bill dictated by the managers of 
the G. A. R., nor the other a West End Rail- 
road bill, declared by a committee of the Lezis- 
lature to have been passed through that body 
by the power of the lobby. ‘They have little 
more power over, and are little more identified 
with, any positive policy than any member of 
the swarming crowd around them. And so, 
while Congress wrangles through the summer 
months over a tariff bill so absurd, and a sil- 
ver bill so defiant of all laws of finance, that 
the whole world looks on in amazement, and 
while the Massachusetts Legislature passes six 
months in evolving a mass of special legisla- 
tion under the guidance of the lobby, these ofti- 
cials, placed in power at such a vast expendi- 
ture of popular effort, find their highest func- 
tion in adorning such pageants as this. 

Is it rightor is it safe? Willi the people al- 
ways consent to be amused with baubles while 
all real power lies with the fighting factions of 
the lobby? Is it not wiser te appeal to the 
popular will to insist upon some real and re- 
sponsible executive power which shall by con- 
stitutional means enforce order and protect the 
public interest, instead of waiting till the fac- 
tions come to blows, and the people, reluctant- 
ly and in sheer disgust, allow some strong man 
to suppress them by violence all round, at the 
expense of establishing despotic power of his 
own ? G. B, 

Boston, August 16, 1890. 





BROWN’S BEGINNINGS OF KENTUCKY. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In the closing paragraph of the review 
of Col. John Mason Brown’s book, ‘The Poli- 
tical Beginnings of Kentucky,’ in your issue of 
the 3lst of July, 1890, there is the following 
statement: ‘‘But surely the Printers to the 
Filson Club should have taken enough care of 
the curious French original published in the 
Appendix to prevent it from reading in spots 
like a piece of typographical ‘ pi,’ or like some 
uncouth variety of the Welsh tongue mitigated 
by a few stray vowels.” The criticism is justi- 
fied by the appearance of the letter; but in jus- 
tice to the ‘' Printers to the Filson Club,” and 
for the sake of the book itself, which may suf- 
fer in public estimation from such a criticism, 
I desire to say that the letter in the Appendix 
is a verbatim copy of the document which was 
sent to Col. Brown from Canada, That docu- 
ment purported to be an exact reproduction of 
the original manuscript in the Canadian ar- 
chives. This may be true, or the mutilation of 
the letter may be due to the ignorance of the 
clerk by whom it was copied. 

After the death of the distinguished author 
of this volume it was discovered that he had 
not prepared even a rough draft of the Ap- 
pendix, and as he constantly refers to it in the 
body of the work, it had to be supplied by 
others, It then became a question whether the 
document under consideration should be pub- 
lished as it was, or whether it should be re- 
written and put into correct French. It was 
decided that it would be better to reproduce it 
as it was.—Very truly yours, 

MaRY JOHNSTON. 

LovisvILLE, Ky., August 11, 1890, 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


To tHE EpitTor oF THe Nation: 


Sir: The recent announcement of a pro- 
posed ** National Baptist University ” leads to 
certain questions, If National, why Baptist ? 
If Baptist, how National? Whatever may 
be said in defence of denominational schools 
and colleges, how is it conceivable that any 
really national institution should be under the 
control of a single religious body ? With no 
disparagement to the Baptist denomination, 
how can it claim the right to call itself Na- 
tional? Will the Roman Catholics and the 
Methodists, who outrank the Baptists in num- 
bers, follow with a National Roman Catholic 
or Methodist Episcopal University ? 

But what denominational bias can be given 
to courses of graduate study, except to the 
work of a theologicai seminary ¢ All honor to 
those who seek to advance the cau-e of true 
education ; but if we are to havea National 
Baptist University, why not have a Presbyte- 
rian Post-oftice (with Mr. Wanamaker at the 
head), a Reformed Dutch Express Company, 
an Episcopalian Railroad system, a Free-Will 
Baptist Oil Trust, and a United Brethren syn- 
dicate of telegraph lines ?—Truly yours, 


BP. Fi 
LITCHFIELD, Conn,, August 15, 1890, 


———— ————— - = = —— = — 
Notes. 

Messrs. LONGMAN announce that they have 
in press a new ‘Student’s History of England,’ 
by Mr. 8. R. Gardiner. It is intended to bea 
plain and easy book for upper classes in 
schools, free from puzzling allusions and de- 
tails that burden the memory out of propor- 
tion to their usefulness. The volume will be 
of about the size of the * Student’s Hume,’ and 
will be illustrated with cuts in which archeo- 
logical correctness has been studied, and ac- 
companied by an accurate atlas. 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation 
‘Metal Working,’ by Prof. Alfred Compton 
of the College of the City of New York. 

‘Poor’s Manual of Railroads’ for 1889 (H. V. 
& H. W. Poor) swells this indispensable series 
to twenty-three volumes. It now embraces 
with its statistics upwards of 161,000 miles of 
road, nearly 6,000 of which were built in the 
past year. The significant item for the general 
public is the persistence of the low average 
freight rate. In 1888 it fell below one centa 
ton a mile; in 1889 it was still .97 cent. The 
average passenger rate fell in 1888 to 2.246 
cents, in 1889 to 2.17, the lowest on record. 
Nevertheless, 1889 was a more prosperous year 
than the preceding for the railroads themselves. 
The passengers carried amounted to all but 12,- 
000,000,000, Besides the group State maps show- 
ing railroad lines, the new volume has a new 
assortment exbibiting the extent and connec- 
tions of the principal roads. This is a feature 
which might naturally have formed part of the 
original idea of the Manual, and we have no 
doubt that these maps will be multiplied in 
future editions. A very striking folding-map 
is borrowed from the Engineering News, which 
shows in color the track-laying of the four 
years 1886-1889. Kansas was the great focus of 
activity in this period. 

The two latest volumes of ‘** The Great Art- 
ists” series (Scribner & Welford) are devoted 
to the so-called ‘* Barbizon Schooi,” one volume 
being given to Millet, Rousseau, and Diaz, and 
the other to Corot, Daubigny, and Dupré. 
The books are almost unapproachable models 
of what such snort lives ought not to be, and 
the author is remarkable for the variety of his 











incompetence. The three most necessary quali- 
fications for the writer of such artistic biogra- 
phies are: first, a knowledge of art; second, a 
knowledge (preferably at first hand) of the life 
of his hero; third, a knowledge of at least two 
languages. Mr. John W. Mollett, B.A., as the 
title-page announces him, seems to know no- 
thing of art; next to nothing, even at second- 
hand, of the lives he writes about; and no 
language whatever, not even his own. His 
books are made up almost entirely of contra- 
dictory and ill-arranged quotations from all 
sorts of sources, partly in extraordinary 
French or Italian, and partly in more extra- 
ordinary translation, liberally sprinkled with 
fantastic italics, and occasionally interlarded 
with amazing original opinions. They have 
neither head nor tail, beginning nor end, and to 
read what Mr. Mollett calls the life of Rousseau 
or of Diaz is to be invaded by a doubt whether 
such a man can ever have existed. 
the books are ineredibly bad. 

Macmillan & Co. have done well to reprint 
from W. Aldis Wright's * Letters and Literary 
temains of Edward Fitzzerald’ the portion 
devoted to the Rubdiydat of Omar Khayyam. 
We observe no change except in the position 
of an editorial note on the freedom which 
Fitzgerald used in dealing with the original of 
translations.” ‘Typographical errors have 
naturally been corrected, and we have noticed 
a few places where the punctuation might 
have been bettered. The print is handsome 
and the binding in white and gold. The first 
and the last versions are givenentire, and every 
variant in the intervening editions is noted 
In short, the admirers of Fitzgerald as the 
poet of the Rutdiyat can desire nothing more 
unless it be to see his name on the title page 
a singular omission. 

The eccentric author of ‘ Alice in Wonder 
land,’ dissatistied with the several classes of 
readers to whom that 
worked it over or down to the abecedarians 
Hence a charming small quarto, ‘ Nursery 
Alice’ (Macmillan), composed of detached epi- 
sodes, with Tenniel’s illustrations colored capi- 
tally. Lewis Carroli comments in each sec- 
tion on the absurdity of his imaginings, and 
does not omit bis now regular moral tag, 
placed by itself at the end of the book. With 
all this there are few children who will not be 
pleased, Lut if they are to read these pages for 
themselves, there are far too many hard words 
in them; and if they are to be read to, why 
then the full-blown ‘ Alice’ is not above them 
It is noticeable, as a matter of judgment, that 
these chapters are pure description, 
conversation, and that the nonsense verses are 
wholly omitted. The reason of this last is not 
clear to us, unless, as in the case of the parody, 
‘*You are old, Father William,” the author 
shrunk from prepossessing infant minds against 
serious doctrine. 

Horace Mann's lecture, ‘ A Few Thoughts 
for a Young Man’ (New York: John B. Al- 
den), though now more than forty years old, 
has still its saving lesson for the class to which 
it is addressed. Time has made some of the 
illustrations and examples old-fashioned or 
obsolete, but it is still a widely beid opinion 
that, ‘* 
ing the wickedness of England,” and that ‘* the 
millionaire is as dangerous to 
the community in our day as was the baronial 
lord of the Middle Ages "—albeit there is a 
vast difference between the millionaire of 1849 
and him of 18%). So where Horace Mann as- 
serts that ‘“‘ Gail, Spurzheim, and Combe have 
done for Metaphysics, or the science of mind, 
as great a work as Bacon did for Physics, or 
the laws of matter,” we should now substitute 
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Darwin and Theology. Contrary to the com 
mand of Greeley, “Go West, young man!” 
Mann concluded his discourse with ‘ Orient 
yourself | "—borrowing from the French this 
‘beautiful phrase, which would enrich any 
language that should adopt it,” 

The industrious ex-editor of the Pall! Mall Ga- 
zette bas made a book,‘ The Passion Play as 
It Is Mayed Today’ (New York: Charles E 
Merrill & Co), which carries out the promise 
of its title as none other das, Mr. Stead being 
his own witness, He had to compile it labori- 
ously from the performance, and from other 
and antiquated books of the play. To facilitate 
lish 
the 


the 


following the action, he has cast his Eng 
version (parallel with the German) into 
forin of a Biblical narrative, embodying 
Finally, he has stud 
rep 
resentaticns after photographs In these the 


movements of the stage. 
ded the volume with portraits and sceni 


likeness of the CAristus to Count Leo Tolstoi 
is rather striking Mr. Stead’s introduction 
and reflections are characteristic of his sensa 
tional temperament 

Hinrichs (Leipzig) has published a new edi 
tion of the Mishnic tract, ath,’ adited by 
Prof. 


sors in the series, 


‘Sabbath, 
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‘Day of Atone 


the Fathers,” it is care 


Herman LL. Strack 
‘Idolatry,’ 
ment,’ and ‘ Ethics o 


fully edited from the manuscripts, and furnis! 


ed with notes and a vocabulary. Unlike the 
texts heretofore edited by Prof. Strack, * Sal 
bath’ is not vocalized These editions are d 


ing much to promote the study of post- Biblical 
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Gerstenberg’s ‘ Briefe tiber 


landmark in the pursuit of English studies on 
the Continent; (No. 31) Karl Philipp Moritz’s 


‘Ueber die bildende Nachahmung des Sché- 
No, 32) Johann Anton Leisewitz's 


‘Julius von Tarent’ and dramatic fragments, 
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The print of these handy volumes is excellent, 
and the introductic 
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first the long-expected 
French Dictionary of Prof. Adolphe Hatzfeld 
and the late Arséne Darmesteter has just been 
Paris by M. Charles Delagrave. 
The work had been some seventeen years in 
preparation when it was interrupted by M. 
Darmesteter’s too early death. 
has been taken by a pupil of his, M. Antoine 
Yhomas, lecturer in Romance philology at the 
Sorbonne. The full title of the work is ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Générale de la Langue Francaise du 
Commencement du XVIle. Siécle jusqu’é nos 
Jours, précédé d'un Traité de la Formation de 
la Langue.’ It will follow out both the logical 
and the French 
tongue on substantially the lines indicated by 
Darmesteter in his‘ La Vie des Mots.’ Fasci- 
cules of eighty pages will appear every other 
month, and will be sold ata franc each. About 
thirty fascicules will complete the work. The 
first goes from A to ‘“* Ajournement.” 
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issued in 


His place in it 


historical development of 
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A new quarterly, the Economic Review, is 
announced, and its first number will appear in 
October. It will be carried on by the Oxford 
University branch of the Christian Social 
Union, and will be devoted to the consideration 
of economical and social questions, both in 
their wider aspect as theories, and also prac- 
tically and technically. That is, it will con- 
sider such questions not only as they bear 
upon social life as a whole, but also as they 
relate to speciai classes of men, or special in- 
dustries, at one period or another. The price 
of subscription will probably be ten shillings, 
and subscribers or contributors are invited to 
apply to the Rev. J. Carter, Pusey House, 
Oxford. 

Too little known to the art world is the 
Archivio Storico dell Arte, published by 
Loescher (Rome, Florence, Turin), and edited by 
the accomplished librarian of tbe Victor 
Emmanuel Library of Rome, Domenico Gnoli, 
with the assistance of the entire staff of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and of most of the leading 
German writers on Italian art, It is especially 
directed to the investigation of the archives of 
the libraries, convents, and other public insti- 
tutions of the peninsula which have come un- 
der the supervision of the Government by the 
measures of secularization or reform which 
the Government bas had to effect since the 
unity of Italy became a fact; but it is not 
limited to those, The number for May-June 
has, for instance, some exceedingly interest- 
ing researches in the vaults of the Vatican, 
where are works of Donatello and Mino da 
Fiesole which have been long lost to the world. 
‘Numerous illustrations from photographic 
negatives give sufficiently the character of 
the works, and the text by Gnoli is exhaust- 
ively descriptive. One of the contemporary 
copies of the ‘‘ Cenacolo” of Da Vinci forms 
the subject of another paper, and the photo- 
graph is of especial interest, for it probably 
represents the original better than any of tke 
known copies, as it was evidently by a pupil of 
Da Vinci, whom Frizzoni in the text recognizes 
as Gian Pietrino, exiled from Milan and in 
refuge in Lugano. It is in the village of Ponte 
Capriasca, near Lugano, Italian Switzerland. 
A most important branch of the studies of the 
editorial staff is the collation of documents 
relating to the history of art or artists, and 
the number before us has letters of Titian 
which had escaped his biographers and are of 
curious interest. As a storehouse of material 
for the historian of art, the Archivio will be in- 
valuable, and it should be in every public li- 
brary. It is now in its third year, with a cir- 
culation which by no means defrays the ex- 
penses of printing. 

A rather amusing attack upon the English 
Astronomer Royal seems to be implied by 
Col. Maurice, R.A., in his article on the 
Battle of Waterloo in the June number 
of the United Service Magazine. He says: 
* Twice during the Nile campaign [of 1882] 
Lord Wolseley made arrangements for move- 
ments by moonlight, and found darkness in- 
stead of light attend them, because the al- 
manac prepared in the otlice of the As- 
tronomer Royal at home had omitted to re- 
cord total eclipses of the moon on the nights in 
question.” To this weighty charge it is replied 
that the Astronomer Royal can hardly be con- 
sidered in the capacity of almanac-maker, al- 
though, at the request of the War Office, he did 
contribute the times of the rising and setting 
of the moon for Egypt from July 1, 1882, to 
June 30, 1883, Another similar request was 
made in 1884, in response to which these times 
were again computed, from July 1, 1884, to 








June 30, 1885; but upon the ultimate shape of 
the almanac the Astronomer Royal was never 
consulted, nor was any information as to lunar 
eclipses requested at these times. Later, how- 
ever, in 1884, he was asked for more computa- 
tions, including eclipses, which were, as usual, 
promptly supplied. There is also some evident 
confusion of dates, for the only eclipse of the 
moon occurring in Egypt during the first period 
mentioned was of so insignificant a nature 
that its interference with military night-move- 
ments is most improbable. 


—We analyzed, not long since, three books 
about American authors, with the result of 
discovering that the headquarters of our au- 
thorship still remains, very much as of old, in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut. 
Another way of following up the samme inquiry is 
by analyzing the so-called ‘** American Acacle- 
my,” devised by the New York Critic, and con- 
sisting originally of ‘‘forty immortals "—to 
adopt the ambitious French phrase—selected by 
a constituency of about 130 voters from among 
the readers of that weekly. This balloting took 
place in 1884, and the result certainly showed 
a rather miscellaneous and haphazard selec- 
tion, the eminent historian, Francis Parkman, 
standing at the bottom of the list of forty, 
witb nominees like Charles A. Dana and D. G. 
Mitchell far above him. This was not altoge- 
ther strange, for of course every such ballot 
must vary with the personal equation of the 
newspaper calling for it. If the call had pro- 
ceeded from the New York Independent, for 
instance, it is quite certain that the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs would have found a place among the 
‘* immortals ”; the readers of the Boston Lite- 
rary World would have been very likely to 
substitute the present editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly for the editor of the New York Sun ; 
while the constituency of the Chicago Ameri- 
can would have been pretty sure to claim 
places for Gen. Lew Wallace and Maurice 
Thompson, neither of whom seems to have re- 
ceived a single vote from the electors commis- 
sioned by the Critic. Nevertheless, the out 
come was, after all, a more reasonable list than 
might have been predicted, and probably bet- 
ter than would have been brought together by 
Presidential nomination, Congressional com- 
mittee, or popular election. In creating the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, it will be remem- 
bered, there was a good deal of miscellaneous- 
ness in the original membership; and it has 
required a gradual elimination through years, 
by death or otherwise, of the less desirable 
material, to produce the present picked body. 
This was a difficult process to carry on even in 
pure science, but it is obviously harder in lite- 
rature, where the standards of merit are less 
easily determined. It is a noticeable fact that 
a similar process of substitution has already 
begun in the Critic’s ‘* Academy”; and the 
choice by the ** immortals ” themselves of nine 
new members shows on the whole more ma- 
turity of selection than was seen in the ori- 
ginal list. The men thus chosen are the fol- 
lowing, in the order given: R. W. Gilder, Phil- 
lips Brooks, C. E. Norton, F. J. Child, F. R. 
Stockton, H. C. Lea, A. D. White, H. H, Fur- 
ness, and Joel Chandler Harris. 


—All this may seem to the public, as it very 
likely does to the participants, to be rather in 
the nature of a joke. Yet it has a certain in- 
terest, as had the three books of biography 
just mentioned, in the light it throws on the 
geographical distribution of those who are, or 
purport to be, our leading authors. An 
analysis of the final list of forty, viewed in re- 
spect to habitat, shows the following results: 
Massachusetts ; Aldrich, Brooks, Cable, Child, 








Fiske, Frothingham, Hale, Higginson, Holmes, 
Howells, Lowell, Norton, Parkman, Whittier 
(14). New York: Burroughs, Curtis, Dana, 
Gilder, Hawthorne, Stedman, Stoddard, Ty- 
ler, Wnite (9). Connecticut ; Clemens, Fisher, 
Lathrop, Mitchell, Porter, Warner, Whitney 
(7). New Jersey: Stockton, Whitman (2), 
Pennsylvania; Furness, Lea (2). England: 
Harte, James (2). District of Columbia: Ban- 
croft (1). Michigan: Winchell (1). Georgia: 
Harris(1). Jtaly: Story (1). If, now, we make 
inquiry as to the birthplaces of these forty se- 
lected authors, we find the same result estab- 
lished—New England having a very marked 
majority, and Massachusetts alone affording 
nearly half, The analysis is as follows: Mas- 
sachusetts: Bancroft, Brooks, Child, Fisher, 
Frothingham, Hale, Hawthorne, Higginson, 
Holmes, Lowell, Norton, Parkman, Stoddard, 
Story, Warner, Whittier, Whitney (17). New 
York: Burroughs, Harte, James, Whitman, 
Winchell, White (6). Connecticut: Fiske, 
Mitchell, Porter, Stedman, Tyler (5). Pennsyl- 
vania: Furness, Lea, Stockton (8). New Hamp- 
shire: Aldrich, Dana (2). Rhode Island: Cur- 
tis (1). New Jersey: Gilder (1). Georgia; Har- 
ris (1). Louisiana: Cable (1). Ohio: Howells (1), 
Missouri: Clemens (1). Hawaiian Islands: 
Lathrop (1). How far this precedence extends 
also to weight of metal must be left to the judg- 
ment of each reader. New England and New 
York, it seems, still furnish the bulk of the 
recognized authors of the nation, although Dr. 
Eggleston, in his ‘History of the United 
States and its People’ (p. 381), mentions it as 
the leading characteristic of the ‘ present 
school of writers” in this country that they 
‘are not chiefly a group of men a!out New 
York or Boston.” As a matter of fact, this 
group predominates as distinctly as ever, so 
far as is indicated by these forty so-called 
“immortals.” It is, indeed, rather remarkable 
to see how well even Harvard University holds 
its own; ten of the fourteen Massachusetts 
residents being Harvard graduates, together 
with four others (Messrs. Bancroft, Story, 
Dana, and Furnes:), making in all fourteen out 
of the forty. In one respect at least this 
American imitation has the advantage of its 
French prototype, inasmuch as its candidates 
are not expected to go about, hat in hand, and 
beg for ballots. It seems a pity that another 
innovation should not be introduced, and that 
women as well as men should not be admitted 
to so much of literary immortality as can be 
guaranteed by a vote taken through the post- 
office. 


—The first volume of the ‘ Correspondence 
and Public Papers of John Jay’ has appeared, 
and in type and general make-up is uniform 
with the sets of Hamilton, Franklin, and 
Washington, issued by the same publishers 
(Putnams). The editor, Prof. Henry P. Jobn- 
ston, is known as a painstaking student of 
American history, and an authority in certain 
branches, and he has bad free use of the Jay 
papers. This first volume covers Jay’s life to 
1781, and includes his services in the Provincial 
Convention, the Continental Congress, and in 
Spain, and the editor has followed closely what 
has been printed in the Life of Jay and in the 
Diplomatic Correspondence. The interest of 
the volume lies chiefly in letters written to 
Jay, many of which are new. There are two 
from Hamilton, one, a remarkable production 
for a youth of nineteen, announcing that he 
‘has thrown out a handbill or two” to defeat 
the schemes of the Tories; one from John 
Murin Scott on the Battle of Long Island; one 
from Schuyler on the retreat from Ticondero- 
ga, with others bearing upon the intrigues 
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against the General that threatened to deprive 
him of his usefulness to the cause ; and some 
throwing much light on the Vermont claims, 
which exercised Jay a good deal. After his 
arrival in Spain a few new letters to Franklin 
and Adams are printed, but they add little to 
what was known before. In all his letters to 
America the burden of Jay’s advice was, ** De- 
pend on yourselves.” ‘‘I believe there is no 
man of your age in Europe so much a favorite 
with the ladies,” was one of bis first greetings 
to Franklin. Mr. Johnston has done wisely to 
include some letters from the ladies, and the 
glimpses given by the few that are printed 
make us regret that he did not omit such of 
Adams’s or Washington's letters as are includ 
ed in the collections of their writings, to make 
room for more from Kitty Livingston, Mrs. 
Jay, and Mrs. Montgomery. 


—The editor has been too sparing in his 
notes, assuming in his readers too much ac- 
quaintance with American history. He prints 
Jay’s letter to the Committee of Tryon County, 
but neither inserts nor refers to Jay’s letter to 
Gouverneur Morris, which could alone explain 
the occasion for the first. So when Jay was 
chosen to the Spanish mission, there should 
have been some reference to the contest in 
Congress that led up to it, by which Jay was 
virtually used as a club to knock out that 
arch mischief-maker, Arthur Lee, while John 
Adams was chosen a minister to make a peace. 
Prof. Johnston prints the first instructions of 
Congress to Jay from the original among 
Jay’s papers, which shows some differences 
from that printed by Sparks, who used the re- 
port of the Committee to draft the instructions. 
That is a distinct improvement; but in print- 
ing the subsequent instructions (Oct. 4, 1780 
to insist on the right to navigate the Mississip- 
pi, something should have been said to direct 
attention to the able letter of Congress, drawn 
up by Madison, explanatory of these instruc- 
tions, Still more necessary was it to direct at- 
tention to the fact that the subsequent reces- 
sion from their claim to this right, communi- 
cated to Jay in instructions of February 15, 
1781, was a temporary measure, extorted by 
the success of the enemy in the South, and re- 
voked as soon as the danger was past. Nor is 
it necessary to be squeamish in the printing of 
names in place of the asterisks. In one letter 
Prof. Johnston has supplied the name, W ooster, 
who has had very few compliments paid to his 
merit; but in a letter from Rutledge on the 
Conway Cabal, the asterisks are retained, al- 
though one familiar with the episode has little 
difficulty in supplying the names, the Lees and 
Mifflin. Still, these defects are small in com- 
parison with the general excellence of the col- 
lection. We note some typogray hical errors: 
* Dickenson” for Dickinson (p. 32) and proba- 
bly ‘‘attacked” for attached, for surely can- 
dor, generosity, confidence, and good cflices 
are odd weapons with which to attack Ameri- 
ca, The omission of dates of letters and papers 
from the table of contents makes reference 
awkward, 


—The sixth annual re;ort of the Universi- 
ties Settlement in East London records the best 
year, both inwardly and outwardly, of the five 
years’ life of Toynbee Hall. This institution, 
which bears the name of a much loved and 
much lamented young Oxford man, is, as is 





generally known, an attempt to reach and help | 


the misery of some of the worst parts of the 
East of London by means of personal contact 
and influence. It is partly a club whose mem- 
bers devote themselves to the exercise of the 
duties of citizenship in East London, and partly 
an educational institution. Men of education 
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settle down in it, and take up the duties that 
come to them naturally from their surround- 
ings. ‘‘Some of the residents of Toynbee 
Hall have been keenly interested in labor 
movements, others in the management of 
schools, others in the administration of relief, 
and others in higher education.” Still, the 
main development of the settlement has been 
educational. This was not what was contem- 
plated at first, though it is what might have 
been looked for. The young university men 
gave most easily and naturally of what they had 
in store to give, and were sought by those who 
lacked and desired what they could impart. 
Their list of good works includes lectures, 
conferences, conversazioni, student and work- 
men’s clubs, halls for resident students, a 
library, and many other beneficent agencies. 
These are all now in full and successful work- 
ing, and are likely to increase and multiply. 
The only thing needed is more money and 
more men. It is almost incredible that all of 
the public work of Toynbee Hall last year was 
carried on and directed, all the education and 
entertainment given, all the thousands of visit- 
ors welcomed, for an expenditure of less than 
£900 per annum, The special expenditure of 
the Educational and Entertainment Funds in 
creases this only to about £1,224. Toynbee 
Hall is by no means the only or the largest 
work that is going on in the East of London, 
but it has one or two characteristics that make 
it specially interesting. One of these is the 
size of the settlement. It is intended that 
there shall never be less than twelve residents 
in the house. For exterior work twelve men 
are worth far more than six times two, while 
within doors there fs far less danger of losing 
heart in the presence of difficulties, or of nar- 
rowing so as to run in a rut. Another cha- 
racteristic of Toynbee Hal! is an entire absence 
of sectarianism. Among its residents have 
been fcund Churehmen, Nonconformists, Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews, as well as those who 
would not accept the name of any sect. ‘No 
man can say that Toynbee Hall has any narrow 
aim, it does not exist to increase any party or 
to bring honor to anybody.” It is a work 
which possesses all the nobility, and deserves 
all the honor, which comes from singleness of 


purpose and disinterestedness, 


— News comes from Switzerland of the 
death of Mr. Charles Loring Brace, a well- 
known author of several books of travel, socio 
logy, and theology, and for the last forty years 
conspicuous in this city as an efficieat mission- 
ary among the poor. Mr. Brace was the 
founder and the soul of the Children’s Aid 
Society, which tas rescued thousands of 
young lives from the perdition of this metropo 
lis, and sought for them homes and a fair 
start anew in all parts of the country. He 
also founded the first newsboys’ lodging house 
in thiscountry. Mr. Brace was born in Litch- 

1, Conn., in 1825, his father being a teacher 
and journalist of very varied accomplishments 
He graduated from Yale College in 1M6, and 
pursued theological studies, but was drawn 
aside from the pulpit career to engage in prac 
vuurney abroad, 
was used as 
n for his life work, and he visited 


tical philanthropy. His first 








a preparatic 

a great number of reformatory institutions 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. In 
Hungary (it was 
revolution), be suffered a political arrest on 
suspicion, and was with difficulty released. 
Some of his earlier writings are entitled ‘ Hun- 








just after the collapse of the 


gary in 1851,’ ‘ Home Life in Germany,’ ‘ Norse 
Folk,’ ‘Races of the Old World,’ ‘The New 





West,’ ‘ The Dangerous Classes of New York.’ 
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His latest, which seemed to recall his clerical 


predilections, were *‘Gesta Christi’ and * The 
Unknown God.’ Mr. Brace was also one of 
the first contributors to the Nafion. Personal 
ly, be had a very genial temperament, anc 
kept an ever hospitable home, where be lived 
surrounded by bis books, on the banks of the 
Hudson. In spite of his years, his death has 
the appearance of suddenness, in the plenitu 
of his intellectual powers and in the midst of 
his disinterested labors, 


FROTHINGHAM'S = BOSTON 


ANISM. 
Boston Unitarianism 1S820-1s% A Study of 
the Life and Work of Nathaniel Langton 
- * 


Frothingham By Octavius Brooks F: 
ingham G. P. Putnam's Sona IN» 

In a prefatory note Mr, Frothingham explains 
that many years ago he proposed writing a 
sketch of his father’s Life, but abandoned tt 

project on account of the meagreness of ¢ 
biographical material. Recently, having been 
urged to the duty by an admiring friend of his 


father, he resolved t nterweave his reminis 
cences and impressions of his father's life and 
character with some account of his time 
Boston Unitarians whose davs have fa , 
the sere and yellow leaf will be es; ally 


grateful for this account of men and things 
whom once they knew and of w 


a part, but no local element will exhaust 





interest of a study to wi Mir. Frotl arn 
has brought the ampiest preparat A { 
which his own personality and antecedents are 
a great enhancement That the mid-period of 
Boston Unitarianism should have found its his 
torian and critic in t! most distinguished 
representative of the later and most radical 
development of the Unitarian movement, is 
net soremarkable as that it bas found in him 
an historian and eritic so sppreciative and 
so sympathetic that no one of its own set could 
have done it fuller justice than is done it here 
Nothing was more characterist f Mr 
Frothingham as a preacher than his ability t 
put himself in an op} nt’s pla and state 
his case as fairly and more eloquently than he 
could state it for himself, Sometimes his state 


-so his friends complained--was stronger 





than his refutation, and left the enemy in pos 


session of the field. This quality was rever 
more apparent in his preaching than it is 
throughout the present work Especially in 


the earlier chapters his self-effacen 
remarkable degree. He is more the advoca 
than the historian; so much so that, though he 
does ample justice to Channing and Parker, 
both variations from the type that he has set 
himself to describe particularly, his treatment 
of the latter tends to disparagement, and con 
trasts sharply with his former treatment of 
him in his biography of him and in bis history 
of New England Transcendentalism It will 
be remembered that some years ago, after Mr. 
Frothingham had concluded his brilliant 
career as a preacher in New York and had 
been to Europe for a long time and returned, 
a reporter of the Evening Post came upon him 
in a mood of general exhaustion and depres- 
sion, and elicited from him something that had 
very much the appearance of a melancholy re- 
cantation of his radical opinions. Those who 
remember that will be very apt to think, as 
they read the earlier chapters of this book, 
that Mr. Frothingham has ma‘e that mood the 
permanent habit of his mind, or that he has 
returned to it almost with violence, Only the 
most careful readers will note a sentence here 
or there, a turn of phrase, in which the mask is 
for a moment twitched aside, and the wise 
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smile which it conceals admits us to the au- 
thor’s private thought. As the book goes on, 
either he wearies of the mask or it is delibe- 
rately thrown aside, and the conservatives 
and reactionists who have imagined him as 
coming back to them will find themselves 
without excuse for such a hope, if they do not 
feel that Mr. Frothingham has victimized 
them cruelly, to such a flattering promise 
bringing such a contradictory term. Certain 
it is that never in his most radical preaching 
was Mr. Frothingham’s break with the tradi- 
tional theology of the sects more definite and 
uncompromising than we find it here as we 
draw near the end. 

In his first chapter he describes three types 
of Unitarianism, and makes Channing repre- 
sentative of one—the spiritual ; Parker of 
another—the practical; the third—the culti- 
vated, the scholarly, the elegant, the refined, 
the safely conservative and cautiously progress- 
ive—had no better representative of its virtues 
and defects than Dr. Frothingham, minister 
of the First Church in Boston. Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s account of Channing is very generous, 
and shows a disposition to exalt his worth 
which is strongly marked among the more 
radical Unitarians of the present time. When 
Mr. Frothingham calls him ‘the father of 
Spiritual Christianity,” we wonder If he is not 
forcing the note, and even if he did not mean 
to write Unitarianism. Why he should set 
Parker over against Channing’s spiritual as- 
piration is not clear, for Parker Lad not less of 
this than Channing. The word spiritual is 
one of the vaguest of all words, but if it de- 
scribes a morality that is ‘‘ touched with emo- 
tion,” that is inseparable from the thought of 
God, Parker would seem to have been the more 
spiritual of the two. What is most valuable 
in Mr. Frothingham’s discrimination is his 
perception that for all Parker’s liking for 
speculation he had little aptitude for it. Con- 
sequently, his hold on the intuitive philosophy, 
of which he was the avowed protagonist 
against all comers, was slight and artificial. 
He and Channing presented the interesting 
spectacle of two men each in fundamental 
sympathy with the system of philosophy 
which he formally disowned. 

The Boston type, to which Channing and 
Parker were about equally exceptional, is no- 
where better described by Mr. Frothingham 
himself than in a quotation from his father’s 
tribute to Dr. William P. Lunt: 

** He loved to hold fast, so far as he could, to 
the language of Scripture, and to the doctrine, 
liberally interpreted, which had come down 
from the fathers. He was more anxious to ac- 
cept than to define hallowed phrases. While 
he was open to new light, he was jealous of 
innovations. He shrank from all approach to 
the subversive speculations of the newest criti- 
cism. . . . The political and reformatory 
movements of the day he was slow to admit 
into his pulpit. Controversial religion was not 
to his liking.” 

In these phrases Dr. Frothingham described 
himself as accurately as his friend, except that 
his own closet opinions were probably remoter 
from his public utterance than those of Dr. 
Lunt. Dr, Frothingham was born July 23, 
1793, When his son speaks of the little Boston 
of that time—a Boston of 30,000 inhabitants— 
as fuller of intellectuai life than any other city 
of the time, does he not make its twittering self- 
consciousness the measure of its actual attain- 
ment ¢ In 1815 the father was ordained to the 
ininistry and entered on bis life-long charge. 
There is an interesting account of the famous 
Thursday Lecture, the rock on which Theodore 
Parker and his clerical brethren most obvious- 
ly split, The present version of that catastrophe 
is hardly that given in Mr, Frothingham’s 





Life of Parker. There we are invited to sym- 
pathize with Parker; here with Dr. Frothing- 
ham, In both versions the young Octavius 
blows the bellows of the church organ. Park- 
er’s objectionable preaching was not so abso- 
lutely the end of the venerable institution as is 
commonly supposed. It flamed up under his 
mighty breath, but it smouldered for some 
time after the trick by which he was debarred 
from further use of it, hardly more dubiously 
than for some time before. 

If a chapter on ‘‘ The Dogmatical Position ” 
is not clear-cut, it is because the position of the 
men described was not so, from deliberate 
choice. The chapter contains much interest- 
ing matter to which its title lays no claim. “It 
must be confessed,” says Mr. Frothingham, 
“that there was not much moral earnestness, 
as that term is usually apprehended, among 
these men.” Channing’s central idea of the 
dignity of human nature had for them small 
attraction. His own society was little after 
his own heart. It went with him in none of 
his projects for reform. He could not have 
his church for Dr. Follen’s funeral sermon. 
‘“James Walker, it was said, would not vote 
lest he should be associated in the public mind 
with political opinions.’ Another minister 
said of the Abolitionists: “ These men have 
brutalized the spirit of the community.” Leav- 
ing the name of this ‘‘ excellent minister” 
unwritten, Mr. Frothingham passes his virtue 
to the credit of the whole company, which is 
hardly fair. But it was Dr. Chandler Rob- 
bins, who, during the period of civil war, 
boasted that ‘neither sermon, prayer, nor 
hymn had, in his church, reminded people of 
the strife.” Yet this man was not incapable of 
generous emotions and courageous acts. He 
called the outcry against Emerson’s Divinity 
School address a ‘“‘ vulgar clamor” and a 
‘*popular roar,” and at the most critical junc- 
ture of the Parker trouble Mr. Parker found 
in him a tender, if opposing, friend. Dr. 
Frothingham’s preference was ‘‘ for people who 
don’t get into jail” —this with a small dona- 
tion in response to a solicitor for the Prisoner’s 
Friend. He could not understand ‘ the sym- 
pathy of well-meaning persons with those who 
have outraged every feeling of humanity "—an 
astonishing sentiment from one looking to 
Jesus as the author and finisher of his faith. 

We breathe more freely and the prospect 
widens as we come to the fifth chapter, which 
is entitled ‘* Literature and Religion.” In the 
allowances of these men in critical and scien- 
tific matters there were the fruitful germs of 
the most daring radicalisms of the present 
time. They thought they could go a certain 
distance—as far as Andrews Norton—and then 
stop. Their openness on the literary side was 
a delightful feature of their individual and 
common life. The Unitarian clergymen, 
Edward Everett and others, who passed 
out of the ministry into literature and politics, 
were hardly more literary in their habits and 
their aspirations than many who remained be- 
hind. Frothingham, Clarke, and Hedge were 
deep in German studies, and Mr. Frothingham 
might easily have made much more of his fa- 
ther’s ‘ Metrical Translations’ and other poems. 
But it is not as if these were not easily accessi- 
ble. The concluding stanzas of the poem 
‘* Homeward from Foreign Lands” touch, per- 
haps, the height of a talent which was singu- 
larly fine and pure, 

A chapter on the father’s foreign travel is 
mainly interesting as showing how much has 
been lost as well as gained by changing me- 
thods of travel, but also as a revelation of Dr. 
Frothingham’s personal tastes, Best of all is 
a chapter, ‘‘ The Freedom of Friendship,” in 








which brief sketches are given of a number of 
Dr. Frothingham’s clerical friends, Francis 
Parkman, Alexander Young, William P. Lunt, 
for whose ordination Dr. Frothingham’s most 
celebrated hymn was written ; Chandler Rob- 
bins, Samuel K. Lothrop. To find Jonn Prer- 
PONT in small capitals with this circle seems an 
utter incongruity ; but in the ‘ freedom of 
friendship ” there were tolerations of which the 
pulpit did not admit. Dr. Convers Francis, 
brother of Lydia Maria Child, seems almost 
equally incongruous, There was a mild infu- 
sion of worldliness in the Boston set of which 
he had no taint. Nathaniel Hall of Dorchester, 
“ not distinguished as a preacher or writer, or 
for other shining gifts,” seems also out of place. 
Neither he nor Francis nor Pierpont was an 
illustration of the type of which Dr. Frothing- 
ham was a bright example. Mr. Frothing- 
harn’s spontaneous enthusiasm when he speaks 
of Mr. Hall is his most damaging reflection on 
the temper of his Boston type. Mr. Hall was 
an anti-slavery preacher, and the most eloquent 
page in Mr, Frothingham’s book is an extract 
from one of his sermons asserting his intention 
to use, as he had used, his office for the advo- 
cacy of the anti-slavery cause. With several 
of these clergymen there were connected traits 
and incidents that Mr. Frothingham’s exacting 
taste has not allowed him to rehearse. Of Dr. 
Parkman’s humor he gives some good exam- 
ples, but there are many others which, after a 
thousand repetitions, have not lost their charm 
in Unitarian gatherings of the more private 
sort, 

Such names as those of Hall and Francis and 
Pierpont suggest a caveat which cannot be too 
studiously heeded in the reading of this book, 
There was such a type of Unitarianism as Mr. 
Frothingham has described—scholarly, ele- 
gant, urbane, conservative, cautious, coward- 
ly—but it was less exhaustive of even Boston 
Unitarianism as a whole than would be gather- 
ed from this representation, even allowing for 
such exceptions as ‘the above named and Chan- 
ning and Parker. Another exception was Dr, 
Gannett, politically as conservative as any, but 
nevertheless a flame of ethical passion and of 
spiritual earnestness; not scholarly, or literary, 
or dainty, or urbane; who could, as Emerson 
once said, ‘‘ pour a stream of lava over their 
sea of ice.” Clarke, as literary as any, was 
with Parker in his political fidelity; and Bar- 
tol, if he could be classified at all, certainly 
could not be with Lothrop and Parkman and 
Lunt and Robbins and the preéminent subject 
of Mr. Frothingham’s sketch. In concluding 
the chapter under consideration, Mr. Froth- 
ingham gives a brief account of Unitarian 
periodicals, in which the most singular thing 
is his omission of any mention of the present 
Unitarian Review, the more singular as his 
praise of the Christian Examiner as con- 
ducted by the Rev. Joseph Henry Allen is as 
warm as possible, and the Unitarian Review 
is simply a revival of the Examiner in Mr. 
Allen’s editorial charge. 

One of the most elaborate chapters in the 
book is called ‘* The Unitarian Layman.” It 
is devoted, for the most part, to a characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Peter ©. Brooks, one of whose 
daughters Dr. Frothingham married, Edward 
Everett marrying another, and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams athird. Mr. Frothingham does his 
best to make a good show for his grandfather, 
but it is up-hill work. His limitations were 
such as Henry James wouid love to paint—- 
infinitely depressing. He had, however, no 
suspicion that he had any. His self-satisfac- 
tion was entire. ‘‘ He was not an anti-slavery 
man,” says his biographer; ‘‘ far from it. He 
would not have been if he had lived leter when 
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the agitation had fairly begun”—as if it had 
not begun a score of years before his death. 
But in his minute journal there are no allu- 
sions toits increasing rage. There are some 
slips in this chapter, On page 101 we read: 
‘Dr. Channing he took no interest in, and less 
than none in Theodore Parker.” On page 125: 
‘* He believed in Dr, Channing,” ete. On page 
102 his liking for Dr. Gannett is offered in evi- 
dence of his liking for ‘* power that did not run 
to enthusiasm,” of which Dr. Gannett had as 
much as Parker. 

In his closing chapter, wherein the blindness 
of Dr. Frothingbam for many years is an af- 
fecting incident, his son indulges in some gene- 
ral reflections on the Unitarianism of the pre- 
sent and the past. While not denying to the 
former its right to the Unitarian name, here 
as elsewhere he seems too much inclined to 
appropriate it for his Boston set exclusively. 
He says, ‘“‘ Unitarians appealed to the Bible and 
went no further. They were shut up in its en- 
closure and will always be.” Butalready they 
are not in one case ina hundred. Mr. Froth- 
ingham kas even gone so far as to say that 
Channing was not a Unitarian. The same 
method of criticism would show that Luther 
was not a Protestant, George Fox a Quaker, 
Wesley a Methodist, or Garrison an Abolition- 
ist. But the highest is the truest measure of 
alike the party and the sect. 


HAIGH’S ATTIC THEATRE, 

The Attic Theatre: A Description of the Stage 
and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the 
Dramatic Performances at Athens. By A. 


E. Haigh, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan. 


lr was high time for sucb a work as Mr. 
Haigh’s to make its appearance in English, as 
our existing treatises have long been antiquat- 
ed and incorrect in many details. This, in- 
deed, is the case not only with Donaldson’s 
‘ Theatre of the Greeks,’ but with all our hand- 
books on classical antiquities. Englishmen 
and Americans have been busy eneugh in re- 
search and exploration; but the results of in- 
vestigation for the lest fifty years have not 
been embodied in any comprehensive treatises, 
such as with the Germans are constantly en- 
couraged and demanded. It is worth notice 
that out of the lung list of authorities which 
Mr. Haigh refers to in his preface, the only 
English work mentioned is the learned and jw 
dicious essay on the Dionysiac Theatre by Mr. 
J. R. Wheeler, published in the Transactions 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

Mr. Haigh’s purpose has been to collect and 
piece together all the available information 
concerning the outward features and surround- 
ings of the old Athenian dramatic perform- 
ances—in other words, to write a history of 
the Attic drama from the theatrical as opposed 
to the literary point of view. The resultisa 
work which has the very decided merit of be- 
ing at once learned and readable. The refer- 
ences, which are full and satisfactory, are 
carefully banished to the foot-notes; and, as a 
consequence, any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence may peruse with pleasure almost every 
chapter and discussion in the book. Perhaps 
this ease of style lapses at times into diffuse- 
ness and a habit of repetition; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Haigh’s work is as satisfactory to 
the scholar as to the general reader. He deals 
with a subject which admits of learning and 
good judgment rather than original research, 
so exhaustively has it been of late years inves- 
tigated and discussed. He follows, for exam- 
ple, unavoidably in many particulars, the ad. 





mirable work of Dr. Albert Miiller, entitled 
* Lehrbuch der Griechischen Bihnenalterthim- 
er’; but he does so with an independent judg- 
ment and occupies a somewhat different field. 
He concerns himself almost exclusively with 
the representations at Athens, but he bas col- 
lected everything that bears on this theme, 
not omitting the lately discovered inscriptions 
which confirm the date of the first perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” with its associated 
plays. 

The earlier chapters discuss the general cha- 
racteristics of the Attic drama, the festivals at 
which it was exhibited, the various kinds of 
contests and prizes, and the mode of choosing 
the judges. Then follows a minute description 
of the Dionysiac Theatre, based on the latest 
investigations and measurements; while the 
succeeding chapters treat respectively of the 
scenery, the actors, the choruses, and the 
audience. Mr. Haigh concludes that the great 
Dionysiac festival lasted probably five or six 
days, and maintains, in opposition to the opinion 
of Lipsius, that in the fifth century B. Cc. a come- 
dy was performed each day after the tragedies. 
He corrects the old-fashioned statement that 
the Choregus competed for his tribe, and, if 
successful, received a tripod from the State, 
which he erected on a monument in some pub- 
lic place, with an inscription recording his 
victory. This was true only of the dithyram- 
bic choruses, The other competition was, in 
fact, purely personal, and the wealthy citizea 
who had spent thirty ming, the equivalent 
perbaps of $2,500, on the costumes and salaries 
of a tragic chorus, was simply crowned with 
ivy in presence of the spectators, and had the 
privilege of erecting a tablet in commemora- 
tion of the event. Themistccles erected such a 
tablet four years after the battle of Salamis. 
Mr. Haigh mentions the earlier orchestra in 
the market - place, described by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
which is referred to, probably, in the *‘ Apolo- 
gy,’ when Socrates says that any one could 
buy the works of Anaxagoras in the orchestra 
for a drachma. He accepts the view that, in 
the fifth century, the orchestra of the Diony- 
siac Theatre was a complete circle, like that of 
the theatre at Epidaurus, but controverts Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s opinion that the stone seats of the 
auditorium and the first permanent stage build- 
ing date from the time of Lycurgus. He ac- 
cepts, accordingly, the statement of Suidas 
that the stone theatre was begun 4 RB. c, and 
holds that the expression *‘ benches” (eae) 
used by Aristopbanes and Cratinus is merely 
a relic of the days of the early wooden theatre. 
The work of Lycurgus was therefore an im- 
provement or completion of a structure already 
existing. ‘‘It is impossible,” be says, repeat- 
ing substantially the remarks of K. O. Miller, 
‘**to believe that Athens, the city in which the 
drama was originally developed, and whose 
theatrical representations continued to be the 
admiration of all the rest of Greece, should 
have been later than Epidaurus and later 
than her own sea-port, the Peirgus, in pro- 
viding herself with a permanent theatre.” 

It is an interesting question, much discussed 
in late years, whether, in the fifth century B.C, 
the Greek theatres had any elevated stage at 
all, or Aoyeiow, from which the actors spoke. It 
was raised, we believe, first by Hopken in 
1SM4 from an examination of certain passages 
in the drama ; and more recently so high an 
authority as Dr. Dirpfeld bas maintained, on 
architectural grounds, from an examination 
of the remains of the Dionysiac Theatre and 
that at Epidaurus, that the actors stood in the 
orchestra on the same level with the chorus, 
and that the elevated stage belongs to a much 
later date. This view seemed to be supported 











by the explorations at Thoricus (see corre 
spondence of the Nation, No 1120, December, 
1886), where no remains were discovered of a 
stage-structure of any kind ; and it has been 
adopted by some eminent American and Eng- 
lish scholars, among the latter by Prof. Jebb. 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s final and complete account of 
the researches on which he bases this opinion 
is, we believe, not yet published ; but his rea- 
sons, so far as hitherto given, are the extreme 
shallowness of the stage and the scant room it 
affords for action—that at Epidaurus for ex- 
ample, is only eight feet wide—its extravagant 
height of ten or twelve feet, and the absence 
of any extant connection between the orches- 
tra and the stage 

Mr. Haigh maintains with a good deal of 
force the old-fashioned, conservative view of 
the question, following mostly the arguments 
of Dr. Miller, but rejecting his hypothesis of 
an intermediate platform which diminishel 
the distance between the actors and the chorus 
He appeals to the undoubted fact that in the 
Homan times the Greek plays were performed 
with a stage of the beight given by Vitruvius, 
he assumes the use of a wooden flight of steps, 
removable at pleasure, to connect the stage 
with the orchestra, and he adduces the impar- 
tant evidence of vases found in lower aly, 
which represent scenes from the Old Comedy 
as taking place on an elevated stage. One of 
these, ingleed, dated as far back as the third 
century B. ¢., depicts a staircase such as he 
conjectures, It must be frankly said that each 
view leaves serious difficulties unexplained. 
If Dr. Dirpfeld’s is accepted, what became of 
the éAeos, or elevated table, on which, accerd- 
ing to Pollux, the prototype of the actor in 
early times used to mount! Is it the natural 
order of development that such a conve 
nience as a slight elevation for the ac ors 
should disappear totally in one century, and 
should afterwards reappear in an exagge- 
rated form? How, again, do we explain 
the reluctance of the chorus, its feigned or ab- 
surd excuses, when asked to take part in the 
action on the stage! How could the central 
throne of the front row be assigned to the 
priest of Dionysus as the choicest in the thea- 
tre, when the chorus must have stood directly 
between him and the actors? The cothurnus 
did not elevate the actor sufficiently to do 
away with this difficulty, and, besides, the co- 
thurnus was not worn in comedy. On the 
other band, Mr. Haigh, who accepts the shal 
low stage at Epidaurus, does not exp'ain how 
Agamemnon could parade in a chariot and 
pair, along a shelf eight feet wide, leaving 
room for actors and projecting scenery. Nei- 
ther does he account for the excessive and ap- 
parently inconvenient height of the stage. 
** There is no doubt some difficulty,” he says, 
“in imagining a conversation between persons 
in the orchestra and persons on a stage twelve 
feet above them, Perbaps during the fifth cen- 
tury the stage was not so high as at a subse- 
quent period, and this may be a solution of the 
difficulty.” 

Not the least merit of Mr. Haigh’s work is 
the fulness and clearness with which he ex- 
hibits the points of contrast or resemblance 
between ancient and modern dramatic repre- 
sentations, He does not disdain to answer 
those questions which naturally occur to the 
layman, and which scholars, perhaps from 
familiarity, often ignore. The religious ori- 
gin of the drama brought many consequences 
that are rather bewildering to the modern 
mind. Most prominent amid the rows of re- 
served seats for dignitaries and officials of va- 
rious kinds was the armchair of the priest 





of Dionysus, and the places reserved for 
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other ministers of religion. To this class 
belonged no less than furty-five out of the 
fifty-four personages in the front row whose 
places have been ascertained by the remaining 
inscriptions, This *‘ bench of bishops” often 
listened to choral odes as elevating as any of 
the Psalms, and more decorous than many of 
our Christian hymns, but they must also have 
witnessed performances that would try the 
modesty of a nautch-girl, and in which all no- 
tions of morality and reverence were turned 
topsy-turvy; and yet, as Mr. Haigh puts it, 
‘**the spectator who sat watching a tragedy or 
a comedy was not merely providing for his 
own amusement, but was also joining in an act 
of worship.” Perhaps he puts this rather 
strongly, and perhaps he goes too far in say- 
ing that the attendance of women and boys 
at these spectacles was regarded as ‘‘a pious 
duty.” He is perfectly right in urging that 
such customs must not be judged in accord- 
ance with preconceived opinions, The evidence 
seems indisputable that both sexes were present 
at the tragedies, and boys, strange as it may 
seem, at the comedies, It is by no means so 
clear that women attended the comedies. If 
Lipsius is right, they were acted on a single 
day before the tragedies, and attendance on 
the one did not, as Mr. Haigh asserts, involve 
attendance on both. The passages cited from 
Aristophanes, on close examination, are not 
conclusive, and the jest in the ‘‘ Peace” (lines 
966, 7) loses its point, in fact, if the Women are 
Finally, we must allow for some in- 
dependence and diversity of sentiment. In 
matters of decorum, the Rubicon is sometimes 
hard to trace; but some of the Athenians at 
least had their punctilio. The protest of Aris- 
totle in the ‘ Politics’ proves this, if it proves 
nothing mcre, The boy Autolycus, in the 
‘Symposium’ of Xenophon, withdraws before 
the mimic representation of the marriage of 
Dionysus and Ariadne. The young wife of 
Ischomachus, like others of her social rank, 
‘““had been carefully brought up to see and 
hear as little as possible and to ask no ques- 
tions.” In whatever way these words are 
taken, whether they applied to affairs or to 
morals, no young woman who regularly saw 
and heard plays like the ‘‘ Knights” and the 
** Lysistrata” could be said to be either very 
ignorant or very innocent. Participation in 
certain festivals or religious processions is real- 
ly an entirely different matter. 

Another curious consequence of the religious 
associations of the drama was that the actors 
were also regarded as sacred personages, 
and received accordingly certain important 
privileges. These ‘‘ Artists of Dionysus,” as 
they styled themselves, were the subject of 
special decrees by the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil, granting to the members of the guild 
immunity from military service and _per- 
sonal security in time of war. They tra- 
velled about freely from place to place, 
and supplied small and distant towns with 
the entertainment which we call the * pro- 
vincial theatre.” Their reputation and cha- 
racter were much the same as those of our 
strolling players. The social position of a 
first-class actor was highly honorable; he was 
often the companion and intimate of kings 
and a trusted agent in delicate matters of di- 
plomacy. In the fifth century, the poet was 
not only stage-manager and rousician, but 
dancing-master, if we may use the expression 
—that is, he supervised the movements of the 
chorus and invented figures for them. It was 
Phrynichus who boasts of bimself that he dis- 
covered more figures for the dance than there 
are wavesinastormy sea, This ageof great 
poets was succeeded by an age of celebrated 


present. 











actors, Their whims were humored, and plays 
were written expressly for them. Their reward, 
too, was extravagant. Polus received a talent for 
two days’ acting, a sum which Patti might de- 
spise, but to which Irving might condescend 
without loss of self-respect. The qualities of a 
great actor were, of course, somewhat differ- 
ent from what we demand. He must be 
a singer as well as an actor, and a loud, 
resonant voice was a _ primary qualifica- 
tion to fill the immense auditorium in 
the open air. Yet the acoustic properties of 
the theatre at Athens are even now satisfacto- 
ry, and Aristotle praises Theodorus for his 
natural style of delivery. The splendid poetry 
of the choruses was not intended to be launched 
upon a sea of sound and submerged, as in our 
choirs and oratorios; the music was entirely 
accessory; there was no karmony, and every 
syllable could be heard with distinctness, 

The sudden blossoming and maturity of the 
Athenian drama, comprised within the space 
of a lifetime, reminds us of the miracles of the 
Elizabethan age; but while Shakspere lived 
(one may say) incognito in his own generation, 
ZEschylus and Aristophanes were instantly de- 
tected by that susceptible people who were 
ready often to postpone a battle for a festival, 
and who spent more, as Demosthenes com- 
plains, on their theatres and processicns than 
on the army and navy together. Mr. Haigh 
suggests rather absurdly, forgetting the sunset 
beauty of Lord Tennyson’s ‘* Demeter” and 
the vigor of the epilogue of ‘* Asolando,” that 
the unabated force cf such a poem as the 
‘*(Edipus at Colonus,” written at ninety, is 
due to the life and energy inspired by the per- 
petua! rivalry of the dramatic contests. How- 
ever that may be, the popular enthusiasm must 
have been an immense encouragement to the 
dramatic poet. Where, except in Athens, 
could a play like the ‘‘ Frogs,” which hinges on 
literary criticism, have found the audience 
and the success it deserved‘ Where else 
would the popular excitement and the spirit of 
partisanship have gone so far that the most 
elaborate devices were needed and enacted to 
prevent foul play on the part of the judges 
and to preserve the purity of their critical bal- 
lot? It sounds like travesty to hear that a 
certain Pythodorus was wicked enough to 
‘*tamper with” the urns, or ballot-boxes, after 
they had been deposited in the Acropolis for 
safe-keepiug; and it would strain the imagina- 
tion to conceive a Mayor of New York or Chi- 
cago presiding, as did the Archon, at a Govern- 
ment theatre, and endeavoring, with extreme 
solemnity and delicacy, in the face of a dan- 
gerously enthusiastic audience, to see that the 
best poet and the best actor received a prize 
awarded at public expense. It speaks well for 
the taste of the Athenian audience and their 
judges that the great poets generally did win 
the prizes. The strangest exception to this was 
the defeat of the ‘‘C(idipus Tyrannus” by a 
third-rate poet. But, as Mr. Haigh explains, 
the mounting of a play must have had much 
to do with its success with the populace, and 
this kind of success depended entirely on the 
liberality of the Choregus. Nicias and Antis- 
thenes, who spent unsparingly, were always 
successful with their choruses. 

The illustrations include two views of the 
Theatre of Dionysus copied from recent pho- 
tographs. One of the most novel is a copy 
of a vase-painting, of Athenian workmanship, 
belonging to the first half of the fifth century, 
which represents a chorus of men dressed as 
birds dancing to the accompaniment of the 
flute. A list of the arguments prefixed to the 
plays, and a selection from the inscriptions 
which confirm or supplement their evidence, 











conclude a work which may be pronounced as 
satisfactory as it is much needed—a work 
sometimes expressing views more positive than 
the evidence will warrant, but, in the main, 
sound, learned, well-arranged, and well-writ- 
ten. 


VENN’S EMPIRICAL LOGIC. 


The Principles of Empirical or Inductive 
Logic. By Jobn Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fel- 
low, and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, 
Gonville and Caius Colleges, Cambridge. 
London: Macmillan. 

THE appearance of an elaborate and extensive 
work on inductive logic, by a writer of estab- 
lished reputation, is not an every-day event, 
The announcement that Mr. Venn was about 
to issue a book bearing the above title was cal- 
culated to excite lively interest and considera- 
ble expectation; and upon the first point to 
which this interest would, in a great propor- 
tion of cases, be directed, the author promptly 
gives us sufficiently explicit information in his 
brief preface. His attitude towards the great 
work which for three decades stood the unri- 
valled exponent and inspirer of clear thinking, 
is indicated as follows: 

‘*Asmany readers will probably perceive, 
the main original guiding influence with me— 
as with most of those of the middle generation, 
and especially with most of those who ap- 
proached logic with a previous mathematical 
or scientific training—was that of Mill. But, 
as they may also perceive, this influence has 
subsequently generated the relation of criti- 
cism and divergence quite as much as that of 
acceptance; though | still continue to regard 
the general attitude towards phenomena which 
Mill took up as a logician, to be the soundest 
and most useful for scientific study.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this 
to any disciple of Mill; it at once assures us 
that we are to encounter nothing in the least 
resembling the attack by which Jevons only 
succeeded in staining his own memory and in 
exbibiting the narrow limits within which his 
ability, considerable as it was, was bounded; 
and at the same time it leads to the expectation 
that important corrections and additions to 
Mill’s doctrines are to be found in the work 
before us. 

We regret to say that in our judgment this 
expectation is entirely disappointed. Mr. Venn’s 
criticisms and divergences are almost uni- 
formly characterized by one quality—they lack 
substance. It is not so much that they are 
wrong, though in our opinion they sometimes 
are; it is that they are fine-spun, scholastic, un- 
real. And this character attaches not only to 
special criticisms—in which it is sometimes 
not out of place—but to the whole texture of 
the book in almost all its parts, It is a thou- 
sand pities that this should be so, for in clear- 
ness of style, in accuracy of statement, in 
closeness of reasoning, in abundance of well- 
chosen and illuminating metaphors and analo- 
gies—in all these qualities, so important in a 
work on Logic, Mr. Venn can hardly be sur- 
passed. But he lacks one quality indispensable 
to a writer on the logic of truth, as distinguish- 
ed from the logic of consistency, an abiding 
sense of the difference between the real and 
the unreal, between the important and the tri- 
vial. 

The ways in which this deficiency of the 
author manifests itself are various, One of 
the most conspicuous, and not the least detri- 
mental to the utility of the book, is the astonish- 
ing amount of space that is devoted to mere 
questions of language, in a work upon the 
principles of empirical logic; and, allied to 
this, the remarkable prolixity of explanations 
and discussions relating to points of more or 
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less interest, but which a bare mention would 
sufficiently dispose of, for an audience of the 
intelligence which Mr. Venn’s work must pre- 
suppose. It would hardly be too much to say 
that the whole book is one continuous illustra- 
tion of this prolixity ; yet, in the nature of the 
case, itis hardly possible to cite an instance of 
it within the limits of a short review. One ex- 
ample which can be understood without quot- 
ing, is furnished on page 281, where the author 
devotes about two pages to justify his speaking 
of the technical terms in use among a particu- 
lar class—for example, the slang of sporting 
men, or the special terms of the higher mathe- 
matics—as a distinct language; a proposition 
the solemn expounding of which is obviously 
thrown away upon any one so stupid as to 
need it. 

Another way in which this character be 
trays itself is in the absence, almost througlh- 
out, of any reference to the actual importance, 
in the history of the progress of knowledge, of 
the considerations which the author discusses. 
Whether a given mental process is called into 
play when we see acricketer and infer that the 
other ten are somewhere in the neighborhood, 
or whether it plays a great part in fathoming 
the problems of the physical universe or of 
human society, seems to make no difference to 
Mr. Venn. Of course, for mere purposes of 
illustration, it is not only permissible, but un- 
fortunately almost always necessary, to use 
trivial examples, inasmuch as the real and 
great ones take us too far afield; but unless the 
applications to these real and great objects be 
kept in mind and at every opportunity actual- 
ly referred to, the treatment not only loses in 
importance and interest, but is deprived of its 
chief safeguard against those incongruities 
and self-contradictions which are sure to be 
the punishment of mere subtlety and over- 
refinement. 

Mr. Carveth Read, in a long and laudatory 
review in Mind of Mr. Venn’s book, points out 
an error which seems to us a fair illustration 
of what we have been saying, though the re- 
viewer himself does not cite it as indicative of 
any general trait. Mr. Venn introducesa class 
of Uniformities of Nature which do not, ac- 
cording to him, come under the law of Causa- 
tion, and which are neglected by logicians, al- 
though they are one of the important “ classes 
of considerations upon which sound and res 
sonable persons unhesitatingly rely every day 
of their lives in speculation and practice alike.” 
The Uniformities in question are denominated 
by Mr. Venn Uniformities of Persistence, and 
he proceeds to ‘‘ intimate their nature” by an 
example the discussion of which constitutes bis 
definition and discussion of the general princi 
ple he wishes to establish, A woodman cuts 
down a tree one day in the forest ; he feels sure 
that he will find the tree the next day in the 
same general condition in which he leit it. On 
what does he base this confidence, or upon the 
basis of what general law—as distinguished 
from an “‘ appeal to botanical or chemical con- 
siderations”—can the logician sustain him in 
it? It cannot, ‘‘ without extreme violence,» 
Mr. Venn says, be grcunded on the Law of 
Causation, as uncerstood by Mill, because this 
applies only te changes, while the phenomenon 
we are here concerned with is the absence of 
change. Mr. Carveth Read points out that in 
this contention Mr. Venn overlooks the contra- 
posed form of the Law of Causation, namely, 
that where there is no cause of change there is 
As to whether there bas Leen a 
cause of change in the bight or the 


no change. 


not, 


woodman relies upon his past experience, 
and supposes the night just past to have 
been essentially similar to all the other 








nights he has known in this respect, and 
the ‘tree similar to other trees. This ob- 
vious view of the case would, we believe, have 
been taken by Mr. Venn had he kept most 
prominent in his mind the great and leading 
ideas of scientific thought, and been less intent 
on filling up trifling crevices which his defect- 
ive sense of proportion magnifies into great 


gaps. What he does do here is to advance a 


‘Principle of Continuity” which be considers 


the nearest approach that can be made by 
any “law of real generality” (¢. ¢., law not 
appealing to considerations special to the case 
in hand) towards justifying the woodman's ex- 
pectation, As to this law, ‘all that it denies 
is actual discontinuity; that is, instantaneous 
change.” But such a law as this is plainly no 
more pertinent to the case practically than it 
is needed as an addition to the Law of Causa- 
Mr. Venn 
plainly admits) enable us to bridge over the 
interval of a night or of any other stated time 


tion theoretically; it does not (as 


Of course, the true answer to Mr. Venn’'s de 
mand for a ‘‘ general law” 
that there is none; 


entirely upon special peculiarities, and it ts a 


to cover the case is 


the phenomenon does rest 


question of chemistry or botany how much 
change will take place in a given time ina 
felled oak or a plucked mushroom ora pint of 
yeast, 

{t is possible that we have been taking 
the book somewhat more seriously than the de- 
sign of its author would justify; if it be looked 
upon less as a treatise on Logic than as a col- 
lection of acute observations upon Logic, the 
book beecmes much more satisfactory. Even 
in this aspect there is too much light and clever 
saying of things merely because they can be 
said; ingenious defences of half-truths, and 
flippant criticisms of great principles-—a kind 
of thing which the genius of the ‘* Autecrat of 
the Breakfast Table” 
and which few others can be trusted with, and 
which, 


keeps within bounds, 


besides, is eminentiv out of place in 
philosophical discussion, But, 
one who goes to Mr. Venn’s work not to have 
the foundations of his knowledge 
strengthened or rectified, but to get light upon 


after all, any 


, ? 
logical 


any points which may chance to be fruitfully 
treated by the author, will find instruction on 
a great variety of topics and lucidity in the 
treatment of all, and will get the mental disci- 
pline involved in reading a writer who, how 
ever he may err by excess of words, is invari- 
ably clear and accurate in bis language. 


History and Pathology of Vaccination. By 
Edgar M. Crookshank, M.B. 2 
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PROF. CROOKSHANK is a bacteriologist of re- 


pute who has reached the astonishing conclu 
sion that vaccination affords no protection 


against smallpox. In hisown words, * Inocu- 
lation of cowpex does not have the least effect 
in affording immunity from the analogous dis- 
ease in man, syphilis; and 
pox, cattle plague, or 
radically dissimilar 


does cow- 
other 
disease, exercise any spe- 


power agaist 


neither 
sheeppox, any 
citic protective buman small- 
pox ” (i, p. 459). 

Jenner held that what is known as cowpox 
is smallpox modified by its presence in the cow, 
and peobably derived from “the grease” of 
horses, Which was substantially the same dis- 
ease, The grease hypothesis is now generally 
The author, he 


quite disagrees with Jeuner as to the vaccine 


regarded as untenable wever, 
lisease h ing ty eon tion th he . 
dlsea aViDg any connection With the vari« 


lous disease, and, partiy on account of this 


disagreement, be denies the preventive efficacy 
of vaccination as against variolation 
further and sets 


He goes 


up the theory that, after 
all, cowpox is practically a venereal disease 
i, pp. 461-4). There is, as far as 


no logical reason and certainly no scientitie 


we can see, 


evidence to connect cowpox with any f 
lues. Whatever flaw there may J 
theory does not interfer: t 
results derived from the practica H 


weve 
desirable it is that fact and theory should coin 
cide, fortunately in the natural w 1 this is 
not necessary for the existence of the fact 
“lse how long would man have been in lite 
ral darkness from false theories 
and cold with no true explanat i ft fire 
Medicine in particular is an experimental s 
ence, not to sav in a degree a e rical 
art. A part of its progress is al strictly 
logical lines, but many of its facts are as 
inexplical le except as facts It ho reproa 
to Jenner that, belleving as he did, from obser 
vation, that an affection of wu cow Ww 1 


transplanted to man protected against small 








pox, he should go further and regard it asa 
veritable although mroditied nalipox that 
Was thus introduced. Io view of the know: 
value of direct inoculation w mal x 
Virus (since supported by modern experie 
with attenuated animal ciseas AUses Wasa 
reasonable hypothesis. In our on itm 
mains so, His fame justly rests upon his s 
ing the logical deduction, and par! arly 
upon bis conceiving and pulting inte pract 

he broad idea, that the prote t elie 
the vaccine disease to aff te 
nitely extended directly from man & an, and 
upon his zeal in publis «x his ns and 
facts for the benefit of ¢ world iiis po 
of the variolous natur Wor ry t 
false; his conclusion that sma Xx is prev 
ed by vaccination is true 

Jenner certainly bad been anticipated in the 
intentional inceulation frot the cow t 
most conspicuous and best authenticated 
Stance being that of Benjamin Jesty, a farn 
who thus protected bis family i774; and he 
probably was not the very first t ommu 
cate the disease from man t ul Kut his 
own action was original, and these isolated ar 
tecedent examples did not inure to the general 
gm «h Not satistied, } vever, Will i 
ciating any claims to priority that ght be 
made for Jenner, with demolishing or at lea 
writing down his theory, and with setting up 
quite new Ones as to the nature of the vaccine 
disease cr diseases, the anti-vaccinists (for 
Professor Crookshank, wl is merely a late 
pervert, does not stand alone) deny his facts 
It seems to us that it is just as distinctly true 


that a person properly vaccinated may be 
posed to the 
punity that a iror ; 
ordnance of earlier days. An ac 


contagion of sma!!pox with im 


as modern ‘liad may defy 


the obsolet« 
rtor strike a 


dental shot may enter an open px 


defective plate, and an occas 


nal subject may 
But 


the general principle of security to each re 


receive the disease in a modified form 


nains undisturbed. 
This seems so clearly a matter of daily as 
well as of historical experience, that there is 


no room for argument The mortality, to say 
nothing of the morbidity, from this excessively 
the 


000 to about 100 per 


contagious disease has been reduced in 
mother country from 


million ; in the United States it is no longer a 


permanence resident of cities, and from broad 
country districts it is absent for years. In 
former times it was tanding menace to 


health and life, whose actual ravayes can only 


be appreciated by study of contemporary re- 


cords, The anti-vaccinists, however, claim that 
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smallpox, like the plague, is an exotic in north- 
ern latitudes ; that it has cycles of recurrence, 
that it gradually fades away under improved 
general sanitation and by a mysterious law of 
self-limitation, and that vaccination on the 
whole does more harm than good. Their rea- 
soning, using the term by courtesy, seems akin 
to Brother Jasper’s when he contends that 
‘*the sun do move.” 

In the interest of truth and not of faction, it 
is, however, only fair to say that the stock of 
virus originated by Woodville in 1799 in the 
midst of a smallpox epidemic, which was the 
chief if not the only supply for the world for 
forty years, may have been modified by a 
case of intercurrent smallpox early in the 
series, and thus there may have been a substan- 
tial variolation instead of a vaccination. This 
is what the author contends (i, p. 163), but the 
evidence for it is much more speculative than 
a great deal that he tries to brush away as fic- 
titious. It is, nevertheless, a fact that Bad- 
cock of Brighton, by the deliberate variolation 
of a cow in 1840, produced a benignant vaccine 
virus that is non-infectious and protective (ii, 
pp. 520 et seqg.). The virus so generated has 
been in general use in that seciion to the pre- 
sent time. This extensive experiment gives 
support to Jenner’s facts and color to his theo- 
ry. It certainly demonstrates that variola is 
rendered milder by its transmission through 
the cow, whether ‘‘casually,” as Jenner sup- 
posed, or directly, as Mr. Badcock induced. 

Unfortunately, the author has in some curi- 
ous way allowed his feelings to become involved 
in his argument. He seems to have conceived 
the most serious dislike to Jenner, and to be- 
lieve that no good can come from that Naza- 
rene. Whether this warping is due to his con- 
viction that vaccination is a useless procedure, 
or the reverse, we cannot tell. It has left 
these volumes great magazines of information, 
from which students will not be apt to draw 
the same conclusions as their collector. They 
are admirably printed and made up, but the 
want of an index greatly diminishes their 
working value. 





Rig Veda Americanus. Sacred Songs of the 
Ancient Mexicans, with a gloss in Nahuatl. 
Edited, with a paraphrase, notes, and voca- 
bulary, by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 
Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton. 1890. 8vo, 
pp. 95. Illustrated. 

AS a sequel or continuation of the ‘ Ancient 

Nahuatl Poetry,’ containing twenty-seven Mexi- 

can poems and published in 1887, Dr. Brinton 

now presents to the scholarly student another 
series of twenty shorter poems, which origi- 
nated among the same people. The editor dis- 
covered them in two manuscripts containing 
the works of one of the earliest missionaries 
among the Mexican natives, Bernardino de 
Sahagun, whose importance for the mythology 
and customs of the Nahua exceeds that of ary 
of the contemporaneous or later writers on the 
same subject. Sahagun had mastered the Az- 
tec language so thoroughly that he found no 
difficulty in composing his ‘History of New 

Spain’ in that language, from which he 

afterwards made the Spanish _ transla- 

tion which now forms the base of our 
printed editions. These editions do not by 
any means contain the complete works of 

Sahagun; the Laurentio-Medicean Library in 

Florence, however, owns a complete copy of 

the Nahuatl original in three volumes, beauti- 

fully illustrated with 1,578 pictures, most of 
them colored. From this manuscript Brinton 
copied the twenty ‘* hymns” in April, 1889, but 
in his preface he omits to tell what connection 











these songs hold to the text of Sabagun’s work. 
These same songs he found in an older Nahuatl 
manuscript of Sahagun, preserved in the li- 
brary of the King of Spain in Madrid. From 
this Dr. Brinton ccpied a continuous Nabuatl 
gloss or text explanatory of the songs, which 
is wanting in the Florentine manuscript, and 
also extracted a few lectiones varie of the 
texts. The five illustrations of divinities or 
their symbols mentioned in the songs are taken 
from the Florentine codex and appear there in 
colors, being probably reproduced from hiero- 
glyphic books in which the Nahua used to re- 
cord their ancient lore, 

The items belonging to each song are pre- 
sented by the editor in the following order: 
Title in Nahuatl, as Tlalloc icuic (‘of Tlaloc 
his song”) ; Ixcogauhqui icuic (‘‘ of _Ixcogauh- 
qui [the fire god] his song”) ; text of the song, 
divided into paragraphs, and followed by vari- 
ants and the corresponding gloss; Brinton’s at- 
tempted translation: notes explanatory of 
names, antiquities, etc. The deities are repre- 
sented very characteristically in the pictures ; 
we see among them the rabbit-gods Totochtin, 
regarded as the genii of the drunkards ; the 
god of the silversmiths in his festive array ; 
and the goddess of food and drink, Chicome- 
catl (‘‘seven guests’). Colors in Mexican 
paintings are always significant, and hence 
Brinton’s photographic reproductions of them 
lose considerably in value. 

Most of the songs presented in this volume 
seein to be of a ceremonial character, and have 
little or nothing religious in them. There are 
also drinking, dancing, and travelling songs 
among them, and nothing can be more mis- 
leading than to call them ‘‘hymns” and to 
compare the collection with the contents of the 
Rig Veda, which is preéminently religious in 
its character. The ‘‘Rig Veda Americanus” 
of the title-page is grammatically correct as to 
its masculine gender, but on page 13 Veda sud- 
denly appears as put in the feminine—‘‘ Rig 
Veda Americana”—and in large type too. This 
mistake of the Philadelphian ‘‘ professor of 
linguistics” is fully equalled by another mis- 
take of his. Of Centeot!, the deity of maize- 
crops of the earth, and of fertility, he makes a 
god, whereas all the ancient Mexicans, especially 
the Totonac people, worshipped this deity as a 
goddess and not as a male god. 

The wording of some songs in the collection 
is extremely obscure, which is partly caused 
by the faulty condition of the text and gloss, 
Obscurity is also a characteristic of the songs 
of our Northern Indians, and many of these 
can, on account of their archaism, laconi- 
cism, and apcsiopesis, be understood only 
when the Indians who make or sing them give 
a full explanation of each term and sentence. 
The gloss of several poems in Brinton’s collec- 
tion is still more obscure than the text, and 
often manifestly incorrect. The English para- 
phrase furnished by the editor to every song 
does not, under these circumstances, pretend 
to be accurate in every word or verse, and we 
can reasonably suppose that it often strays far 
from the true meaning. 

When texts so full of errors and inconsis- 
tencies as this have to be edited verbatim 
from the manuscript, the errors should at least 
be corrected throughout in foot-notes or com- 
mentaries; or the editor might publish the 
corrected text,and then add the readings of the 
original in fvot-notes. Brinton simply prints 
the faulty text of the original verbatim, and 
then lets the studious reader shift for himself 
in unravelling the enigmas which such a text 
involves. Corrections are suggested in a few 
instances only in the notes and in the glossary 


To give a few instances, the editor prints: 
Quetzalcalla, house of the Quetzal, equivalent 
to ‘place of joy,’ and tetzaubpilla, ‘ master 
of fear,’ not only in the text and the gloss, 
where he found these forms, but also in his 
glossary, although he ought to know that calli 
and pilli are the only correct forms for house 
and master. Tlaxotla, page 15, he declares to 
be the passive form of tlaca, ‘to hurl,’ ‘to 
throw’; but the grammars of Nahuatl do not 
show any passive forms in -tla, for -lo and -ua 
are the principal passive endings. Carochimen- 
tions, as the passive form of tlaga, tlacalo or 
tlago. Sometimes the pronoun ni, ‘I,’ is writ- 
ten separately from the verb to which it be- 
longs; sometimes both are written as one word, 
as on page 36. The sentence vii., 6 (same page), 
should be made more intelligible to students 
by adding its correct orthography in a note: 
tlachtli ica paca aya, uel in cuica aya, quetzal- 
cucux aya, quin nanquilia Cinteutl, a-aay. So, 
also, should the orthography tociquemitla, 
yya be discussed in a note and the correct form 
given: tcciquemitl aya, the first word being 
the compound term to-citl-quemitl, ‘the vest- 
ment of our ancestress.’ On page 18, ‘‘can”’ 
should be spelled gan, ‘only.’ In using the 
terms ‘‘ metastasis” instead of metathesis and 
‘*sandles” for sandals Dr. Brinton enriches the 
English language in a way that is quite unex- 
pected. 

Those who are desirous of studying the his- 
torical, metrical, and artistic side of Mexican 
poetry will find ample material in Brinton’s 
‘ Ancient Nahuatl Poetry,’ the most complete 
sketch on this subject heretofore published. 





Natirliche Schéipfungs-Geschichte. Gemein- 
verstandliche wissenschaftliche Vortrage 
liber die Entwickelungs-Lehre im Allge- 
meinen und diejenige von Darwin, Goethe, 
und Lamarck im Besonderen. Von Ernst 
Haeckel, Professor an der Universitat Jena, 
Achte umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. 
Berlin: Georg Reimer; New York: Wes- 
termann. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxx, 832. 

EARLIER editions of Prof. Haeckel’s ‘ Natural 
History of Creation’ have made it very well 
known. It has been translated into a dozen 
languages, a distinction based on real merit. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of some of bis 
theories or of some of the hypothetical steps in 
his scale from spontaneous generation to the 
highest zodlogical developments, our author’s 
work ranks with the most valuable at present 
on the shelves of the naturalist’s library. The 
fact that it has already been reviewed and dis- 
cussed so often renders extended comment on 
the matter in general unnecessary. 

The twenty years or more that have passed 
since its first appearance have been those of 
most rapid scientific progress, and the changes 
made, on account of the advance, in successive 
editions of this book, give something of an idea 
of the character and extent of the impulses 
and movements effecting evolution in science. 
The present arrangement of the matter, though 
modified in some respects, is not essentially 
different from the former. ‘ Allgemeine Ent- 
wickelungs-Lehre (Transformismus und Dar- 
winismus)” is an explanatory title given to the 
first volume; the second bears that of ‘‘ Allge- 
meine Stammes-Geschichte (Phylogenie und 
Antbropogenie).” Originally there were twen- 
ty chapters, the last previousedition bad twen- 
ty-four, the present has thirty. From the first 
to the seventh, mainly of an historical cha- 
racter, including discussion of the views end 
theories of Linnseus, Lamarck, Kant, Goethe, 
Cuvier, and many others, the text hasa familiar 
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on transmission, adaptation, selection, diver- 
gence, etc., it has been so much extended and 
modified as practically to have been rewritten. 

In the second volume (discourses sixteenth 
to thirtieth), in connection with the author’s 
phylogenetic system, genealogical trees, and 
kindred topics, modifications and additions 
are numerous. The drift of radical Darwin- 
ians in the last decade towards the speculative 
and metaphysical has made demands upon 
Haeckel for space and discussion, but we do 
not see that he has been in the least carried 
away by it. His position agrees with that of 
the conservatives who look up to Herbert 
Spencer as chief among evolutionists; who con- 
sider Darwin’s great work to have been the 
establishment of Lamarck’s theory of descent 
by means of the theory of selection; who see 
in natural selection one of a number of factors 
in organic evolution; who firm!y believe in the 
inheritance of acquired characters, etc , ete. 
Haeckel’s bias is towards the monistic, the ma- 
terialistic, and mechanical; he has no interest in 
the spiritualism of Wallace, and is really a 
much better exponent of the Darwinism of Dar- 
win. The comprelensiveness of his plan, and 
the excellent manner in which it has been carried 
out, involved treatment of the views of many 
of the more important investigators ; in the 
main the references are fair, to his favorites 
often complimentary. The most of the cita- 
tions direct the reader to the ‘ Generelle Mor- 
phologie der Organismen’ by Ernst Haeckel. 
While we inay not subscribe to various theo- 
ries and conclusions, or accept certain links in 
his chains (suppositions concerning derivation) 
as more than mere expedients and approxima- 
tions finally to be swept away by the tide of 
investigation, there is, in our opinion, no 
equally comprehensive work the knowledge 
of the contents of which will be more bene- 
ficial tothe student, or that will put him in 
possession of a better idea of general zodlogy, 
than the subject of this notice. Its popularity 
and usefulness in some circles might have been 
increased by omission of flings at thoughtless 
and ignorant opponents, sneers at religion, 
the clergy, ‘‘der unfeh)bare Papst,”’ and es- 
pecially of a few somewhat bitter allusions to 
contemporary authors, Whether consequences 
of wounds inflicted by them or of injuries done 
his opponents by the author, a reader neither 
knows nor cares ; he only gets from such ex- 
pressions a glimpse of narrowness and spite- 
fulness that detracts seriously from an otber- 
wise flattering estimate. 





The Theory of Credit. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. Vol. IL, Part I. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 159), 

Wat Mr. Macleod has here to say about the 

exchanges is not without value, although there 

is little in it that is new. The remainder of 
this book, however, is almost entirely vitiated 
by several fundamental fallacies, and the 
whole of it is disfigured by the overweening 
conceit of the author. Mere vanity, even if 
as egregious as his, is not an unpardonable sin; 
but when accompanied with glaring wmisrepre- 
sentations of the views of others, expressed in 
very abusive language, it passes toleration. 
Mr. Macleod’s mildest expression, when criti- 
cising a current opinion, is that it is a com- 
plete error, and some of Mill’s conclusions— 
which, we may parenthetically observe, are as 
little affected by Mr. Macleod’s vaporings as 
the pyramids by the winds that blow about 
them—are denounced as dogmas of ‘ prepos- 
terous folly,” which can meet with no accept- 
ance from statesmen or practical men of busi- 
ness, In fact, Mill’s reputation as an econo- 
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mist ‘is now utterly exploded among all intel- 
ligent persons.” 

A single illustration will suffice to show 
either the dishonesty of Mr. Macleod's prac- 
tices or the confusion of his thought. He 
quotes Mill as saying, ‘‘ The uses of Money are 
in no respect promoted by increasing the 
quantity which exists and circulates in a 
country; the service which it performs being 
as well rendered by a small as by a large ag- 
gregate amount.” He then exclaims: ‘* But is 
it not possible to develop new works and new 


industry by means of introducing new Capi- | 





tal? According to this dogma, the introdue- 


tion of new Capital into a country can do it no | 


service.”’ It would be easy to fill all our space 
with instances of misrepresentation quite as 
disgraceful. He caps the climax of this ab- 


surdity by asking the question: ‘‘ Has not the | 
prodigious increase of the Wealth of Scotland | 


during the last i150 years been due entirely to 
the Cash Credits of the Scotch Banks?’ 
As arule Mr. Macleod’s statements are asin- 


accurate as they are positive. Evenin speaking | 


on a subject of all others requiring preci-e- 
ness, that of the exchanges, he declares in the 
first place that there is, as near as possible, 
one-fourth more pure gold in an English 
sovereign than in a Napoleon; then that if the 
English sovereign were taken as the standard, 
it would be equal to 1.25 Napoleons; and finally 
that the English sovereign is, after all, not 
exactly 1.25 Napoleons. We are told many 
times that the legal relation between Banker 
and Customer is simply that of debtor and 
creditor; but we are elsewhere informed that 
the customer constitutes his bank his agent, 
and again that there is another important dis- 
tinction between an ordinary debtor and a 


banker debtor. After listening to numerous | 





sneers at the ‘‘pure delusions” of other | 


writers and many contemptuous references to 


their vagueness of thought, we are presented | 


with the following specimen of exact defini 
tion, occurring in an account of what is done 
with notes and ckecks : ‘* The custemer him- 
self, or the holder of the note or check, may 
demand payment of it: if they do so, the 
banker's liability is extinguished.” If this b 
law, we need not wonder at the fortunes made 
in banking. It may be urged by the merciful 


to see what the writer 


reader that it is easy 
means. We are not so sure of that, baving 
looked over his whole exposition ; but even if 
it were true, it is to be remembered that we 
are dealing with an author whose pages are 
crowded with bitter reflections upon those who 
express themselves inaccurately concerning 
these subjects, 

The greater part of Mr. Macleodd's confusion 
is due to his disregard of the distinction between 
money and capital and to his misconception of 
the nature of credit. A bank is not a ‘* manu- 
factory of credit,’ as he supposes. Credit ex- 
isted before banks, and banks are but the in- 
strumentsthrough which the credit that already 
exists is utilized. Credit is the belief that a 
man wiil pay what he says he will, founded 
upon the fact or the ‘belief that he has or will 
have sufficient property to enable him to pay. 
If this property consists of promises to par, 
these must eventually have a material basis 
A, who has known material possessions, en 
dorses B’s note, believing that B bas or will 
have sufficient goods to meet it. C exchanges 
his wares for this note, believing that be 


tween A and B he is safe, and then passes | 


the note to his banker, believing that his 
banker is able to pay all demands that will 
be made upon him. The banker, if he is ac- 
commodating, acknowledges his indebtedness 


on his books to C, or, if he is cautious, post- 
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pones this acknowledgment until he bas col 
lected the note, or stipulates that C shall add 
hie guarantee to that of A. Then C's banker 
sends the note to B's banker, and gets money 
for it or cancels a debt with it, B having mean- 
while paid his banker money or other paper 
having a like history, the process being inter- 
minable. Here is much credit and many debts, 
but the entire transaction is based upon the 
existence of material 


the amount of the note It mav not prove t 


be in A's possession or in B's possess 


that case it will prove to be in possession ( 
or of the banker. If Clas we <1 } sei, de 
livered wares for the note, there w i 
material basis at once; if the note was 
modation paper, We may 1 > al 

where it is, but if is some t yenera 
when things go wrong, in the possessi f 


bank's stockholders. 


Now, the debts created in transactions of this 
general character are considered by Mr. Max 
leod to be wealth The mere w f am has 
created vast masses of wealth out of nothing.” 


The contemplation of the results arising from 
this proposition raturally throws him into 
paroxysms of amazement over the stupidity of 
those who are suspicious of the magical cha 
racter of this wealth, and leads him to state 
ments that remind an American reader of the 
fanatical appeals of our colonial 
paper money. Of course he holds that 


advocates of 








debts are public wealth, and. as a corollary, 
that ‘‘every person's income is paid oul of the 
income of some one else.’ It would seem that 
a tiller of the soil who satisfies his own wants 
would therefore have no income. After this 
it need occasion no surprise that Mr. Macleod 


should explain the fall in the rate nterest 


from BW or 25 per cent. foo per cent. as iue to 
the increase of banking credits 
A study of the following sentence throws 


the fallacy of 











exXpenaue nag Ve nis is us 
is | tiv can it t nied 
that credit e vy thes way 
and w hop the same effects 
everv way as \ ev, and Cas ex v 
the Sa prouiits, is ais ¢ y I e 
carnita Mr. Mac 1 dece s S “ 
W s It is not money tt s eX] i 
acricuitura r othe t ‘ ts W he 
th t is st as ich 
m re What is expend 
ed and beasts i and 
ci i} ghs, carts and harness, 
and many other tangible things. If the soil 


were upturned with ploughs made of gold coin, 
snd pulverized with barrows made of bank- 
notes, Mr. Macleod’s theory might be admissi- 
ble. With the facts as they are, we can only 
say that it is the same old will-o-the-wisp that 
has deluded so many ambitious financiers. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, with an In- 
troduction, Commentary, and Translation, 
by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan & Co, 5vo, 

» 


pp. lxii, 272 


Epitions of the ‘ Agamemnon’ appear so fre- 


| quentiy—the present is the fourth one, each 


i 





by a different editor, published within a few 
years by Macmillan—that one more would or- 
dinarily call for nothing further than an an- 
nouncement of its publication. Not so with 
Dr. Verrall’s work. He bad previously pub- 
lished an edition of the ‘ Seven egainst 
Thebes,” and he says: ‘ This edition of the 
‘Agamemnon’ is the second instalment of 
that edition of Aeschylus which I hope to com- 
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plete in course of time.” He adds that the pre- 
sent volume ‘‘ was commenced long before ” 
the other and hasbeen “‘ frequently rewritten.” 
The result of this long and patient study is an 
entirely new interpretation of the drama as a 
whole. 

The plot of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” has aiways 
been explained in accordance with an ‘‘hy- 
pothesis” prefixed to it by some Byzantine 
grammarian or scholiast of unknown name 
and date. This plot, Dr. Verrall asserts, and in 
our opinion proves, is full of glaring, gratui- 
tous, and ure’ess inconsistencies, absurdities, 
and impossibilities. It violates all the rules of 
dramatic art, more especially of Greek drama- 
tic art, and is contrary to the practice of 
Aeschylus himself as exhibited in his other ex- 
tant dramas. Two questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves: first, how came the author of 
the “hypothesis” to give an absurd explana- 
tion of the story of the play? and, secondly, 
why have all the modern editors acquiesced in 
this explanation? It is precisely in answering 
these two questions that Dr. Verrall makes his 
strongest point. He says that the Byzantine 
scholiasts ‘‘ never read the play as literacure at 
all.” They searched the text for strange 
words, archaic forms, obsolete meanings; but 
for the drama asa whole, as the fruit of con- 
structive poetic genius, they cared nothing at 
all, They studied the play from a purely 
grammatical and lexicographical point of view. 
In regard to the point of view of an Athenian 
audience witnessing its performance, they 
knew nothing and cared nothing. Of thecom- 
plete indifference of the Byzantine critics to 
the structure of the play, and of their utter 
want of artistic sense, there is a remarkable 
proof. That each of the dramatis persone 
should speak the words which the poet intend- 
ed he should, would seem to be of the very es- 
sence ofa play. The Byzantine critics cared 
nothing for this, So careless were they that 
no modern editor has paid any attention to the 
manner in which they arranged the dialogue, 
whenever the sense seemed to demand a differ- 
ent distribution. An editor who should scrupu- 
lously reprcduce their divisions of the MS. 
would be regarded by both critics and readers 
asafoo). Dr. Verrall thinks that their expo- 
sition of the plot should be treated with equal 
contempt. 

Turning row to the second question, Why 
have modern editors acquiesced in the Byzan- 
tine interpretation? Dr. Verrall says that this 
acquiescence has been more apparent than 
real, The earlier editors were necessarily and 
rightly occupied with preliminary linguistic 
and grammatical difticulties. It is only within 
the memory of living men that the play has 
been studied as a whole and not piecemeal. 
Dr. Verrall thinks, and brings a mass of evi- 
dence to show, that most, if not all, the edi- 
tors who have studied the play with reference 
to its struciure as a dramatic whole to be ex- 
plained according to the Byzantine ‘‘ hypothe- 
sis,” have been as well aware of its absurdities 
and impossibilities as he himself. He does not 
claim to be the first discoverer. But these 
editors failed to ask themselves whether the 
Byzantine interpretation was necessarily the 
true one. They have endeavored to make the 
best of it. In order to do this no one of them 
bas ever dared to tell that story fully and 
frankly. Such of its absurdities as they could 
ignore without attracting the attention of 
their readers, they have ignored. Those that 
were too manifest to be passed over in silence, 
they have softened down and glozed over and 
then withdrawn from notice by calling atten- 
tion tothe ‘‘deep moral feeling” of the play, 
its “ bold delineation of character,” its ‘‘ splen- 





dor of language,” its ‘‘ resounding rhythm.” 
In a word, they have endeavored to hide the 
nonsense of the plot under the nobleness of the 
poetry. 

Dr. Verrall then proceeds to do what no editor 
has yet ventured todo, to tell “ fully and frank- 
ly” the story of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” as it was 
conceived by the Byzantine critics, and as it 
has, with more or less suppression, been adopted 
and taught by modern editors and profess- 
ors. Having thus exposed its absurdity and 
impossibility, or, rather, having allowed it to 
expose itself by telling it in full, Dr. Verrall 
throws it aside as unworthy of a third-rate 
modern playwright, and proceeds to give the 
story as he understands it, and as he believes 
the Athenian audience who listened to it and 
awarded it the highest prize understood it. In 
this process of interpretation, the bistory of 
the Greek drama, the place which Aeschylus 
occupies in that history, the story of Agamem- 
non after the fall of Troy as it is related by 
Homer in different places in the ‘ Odyssey,’ the 
points of difference between the Greek and the 
modern drama, the great dissimilarity in the 
conditions under which an Athenian audience 
listened to the first presentation of a new play 
and those under which a modern audience 
listens, and many other matters which we 
have no space to al’ude to, are all brought to 
bear upon the interpretation of the story. And 
what is the result? The absurdities become 
logical sequences, the inconsistencies are all 
reconciled, the impossibilities vanish, and the 
drama as a whole stands before us a consistent 
and symmetrical creation of the highest dra- 
matic genius, worthy to take a place beside the 
best historical plays of Shakspere. 

It is worthy of notice that Dr. Verrall, in 
supporting bis view of the play, has not, even 
in the smallest degree, tampered with the text. 
On the contrary, he prides himself on the fact 
that for a long time no editor has adhered so 
closely to the MS, reading as himself. He goes 
even further. Comparatively few and slight 
as are his deviations, yet, he says, if he were 
to go over it again he would adhere still more 
closely to the MSS. 

His book has two appendices. ‘The first con- 
tains minute examinations of twenty-six pas- 
sages, which, from their length, could not con- 
veniently be included in the commentary, al- 
though they form an essential part of it. They 
are remarkable specimens of wide reading, 
acute criticism, and keen insight into the 
subtleties of the Greek language. The second 
appendix treats of the metres of the play in ac- 
cordance with the principles of J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Then follows an English prose trans- 
lation of the entire play. Dr. Verrall has not 
prefixed the epithet ‘‘ literal’ to his transla- 
tion ; and while it fairly represents the text, 
in details it is very free. Any ‘‘ bad boy ” who 
should attempt to use it asa ‘‘ pony” and to 
“crib” translations of difficult passages from 
it, would pretty surely come to grief. Two in- 
dexes, one Greek the other Englisb, complete 
the volume. 





Four Years in Rebel Capitals. By T. C. De 
Leon, Mobile: The Gossip Printing Co. 


A PARTICIPANT'S account of stirring events 
has a quality of personal interest not belong- 
ing to more ambitious history, In this way 
these pages may attract more at the North 
than at the South, For four years the social 
and civil life of an enormous part of our 
country was hidden behind a more than Chi- 
nese wall. Northern society was only inci- 
dentally affected by the war for the Union, 





but at the South all waschanged. Thecurious 
mental effort to imagine themselves foreigners 
first of all had its subjective effect on Southern- 
ers. Then their self-built barriers led to the 
usual consequences of inclusion and isolation, 
and very soon the pressure of want, doubt, 
and impending failure, combated by pride, did 
mould them into a peculiar if not an alien 
people. 

The author disclaims writing history; but 
every now and then he brings into notice con- 
ditions generally ignored by those who looked 
upon the South as a nation spontaneously in 
arms, Against the judgment of Mr. Davis, the 
earlier troops were accepted for twelve months, 
instead of for three years or the war. But 
when the winter of 1561-62 had passed, ‘ fif- 
teen months of quiet endurance of hardship, 
danger, and doubt . . had done their 
work,” and enlistments could not be stimu- 
lated. While ‘‘ the soldiers of the South were 
more anxious than ever to meet the foe,” ‘‘ they 
had a vague feeling that they must fight nearer 
home,” and ‘‘each yearned for the hour when 
he would be free to go and strike for the de- 
fence of his own hearthstone.” So, with the 
wisdom of the serpent, the Conscription Act of 
April 16, 1862, was passed, Sumter one year 
old. As the writer naively remarks: ‘It re- 
tained, of course, every man already in the 
field, and its intent was to put in the army 
every man in the country between 18 and 35.” 
He frankly adds: ‘‘ Had the men whose time 
expired been once permitted to go home, they 
could never again have been collected”; and 
this before any really hard fighting had begun. 
With the Conscription Act was coupled a Bill 
of Exemptions that fully justified the cry that 
it was the rich man’s war and the poor man’s 
fight. In September, 1862, the conscription age 
was extended to 45; and later all exemptions 
were abolished (on paper), and, still later, lads 
from 16 to 18 and men from 45 to 60 were 
drafted as home-guerds, and sometimes active- 
ly served as such. It does no harm to recall 
occasionally the kind of unanimity with which 
the South maintained its lines, 

The most interesting of the serious chapters 
are those treating of the failure of the Con- 
federate currency. The plan that Sccretary 
Memminger did not adopt, but which the 
author puts forth as the true one pressed upon 
him by business men, namely, to buy up with 
Confederate bonds all the cotton in the country 
in 1861, to ship it to Liverpool, and to sell it 
there at rapidly increasing prices for gold, 
hardly recognizes the factor of transportation 
and entirely ignores free-will in the planter, 
The latter might have been dispensed with, but 
not the former. 

The writer adds really little to our know- 
ledge of men or measures, but he throws some 
side-lights upon the fashion and opinion of 
thore days, upon the gayety of Richmond and 
upon its sorrows, The rage for speculation 
with a valueless currency, the influence of the 
gambling hells as the days grew darker, the in- 
nocent dissipation cf the city where woman 
sought to lighten the hardships of the field— 
all have their place. The book does not all 
run in one vein, and much of it is fourth-rate. 
But the comments upon Davis, his Cabinet and 
Congress, upon the generals on both sides; the 
transcript of popular feeling in Richmond, 
as Big Bethel, Rich Mountain, Manassas, Hat- 
teras Inlet, Port Royal, Mill Springs, Roan- 
oke Island, Newbern, Donelson, opened the 
way for the deadlier conflicts; the elation and 
the gloom of the populace, and the evident 
despair of the more intelligent long before the 
close of the war was in sight—are worth read- 
ing. 
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Newspaper Reporting in Olden 
To-day. By Jobn Pendleton, 
strong & Son. 1890. 

THis little volume appears in the ‘* Book- 

Lover’s Library,” and, so far as material em 

bodiment is concerned, 

toappear. But its substance is of the slight- 
est. There are a few extracts from the “ Acta 

Diurna,” supplied originally by Dr. Johnson to 

the Gentleman’s Magazine, and then we pass 

on to the seventeenth century, when the news- 
paper as we know it had its beginning. Butof 
its development we are told nothing, and it is 
not until the subject of reporting in Parliament 
is reached that the author—who writes from 
personal experience—bas anything to say. 

Even here we find nothing that has not been 

told before, except perhaps some of the inci- 


dents and traditions of ‘‘ The Gallery,” and 
the chapter on ‘Reporting To-day in the 


House,” where we have a cut showing the allo- 


cation of the representatives of the various 
journals. Most of the stories are cld, but we 
do not recollect seeing this rather striking 
anecdote of Peter Finnerty, the manufacturer 
of Wilberforce’s famous “ potato speech.” For 
a libel upon Lord Castlereagh, Finnerty was 
imprisoned for eighteen months, and upon his 
release Lord Castlereagh, seeing him in the 


IENKY 


REMSEN’S (IRA) IN? RODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF CHEMISTRY. l2mo. 389 pp. Price to teach 
ers for examination, $1.12. 

The -uvcess of tnis book at home has been nearly 

approached abroad, it having passed through several 
editions in England and veen transiated and published 
in Germany and italy— arecord which no other Ameri- 
can teXt-bOOK On any subject can show, 


MARTINS (H. NEWELL) THE HUMAN 
BRIEFER COURSE. 12mo0. 377 pp. 
teachers for exa nination, #1.20. 

Prof. Se gwick of the Massachusetts Institure of 
Technology voices the general verdict of authorities 
wheu he says: “*l regard [it] not only as an excel ent 
text-book of elementary physiology, but as,on th- 
whole, the best,’’ this optnion ts still further wit 
nessed by the use of the book in so many of the best 
schools and col eges. 

PACKARD’s (A. S.) ZOOLOGY —' RIEFER COURSE, 
lZmo, 338pp. zs rice to teachers for examination, 











BOopDY— 
Price to 


$1.12. 

Both @ laboratory manual for the examination of 
typical animais and a general descriptive text-book 
for the class-room, Tne book is widely used in schools 
and colleges, and is Officialiy recommended to fitting 
sc .ools by many colleges, among them tue University 
of Michigan. 

NEWC MBS.) & HOLDEN’S (E, S.) ASTRONOMY— 
BRIEFER COURS«. 12mo. 366 pp. Price to 
teachers forexamination, $1.12. 

**T have used the Briefer Course of Astronomy dur 
ing the pastyear. [ can heartily recommend it as a 
text-book admiranly adapted to schools of the grade 
of Philiips Ac ademy. It is up to the times, the points 
are pul in a way to Interest the student, and the size 
of the book makes it easy to go over the subject in the 
time allotted by our schedule."’—from W, B. Graves 
Master, Scientific Department of Phillips (Andover) 
academy. 

WALKER’S (F. 4.) FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL 
ECUNOMY,. 12mo 323 pp. Price to teachers 
for examination, $1.00. 

‘**The new and clearer presentation of the laws of 
distribution by Which the correia ion of the shares in 
distribution becomes more prominent, is tomy minda 
piece of work not surpassed by any other like contri- 
bution to ecouuomic literature—not even by Mill him- 
self..’—From Simon N. Patten, Professor in the Uni 
versity of Pennsy/vania, 

**T have not seen and do not expect to see any trea 
tise which in so simple aman rand so compact a 
form gives such an adequate and sensible exposit ou 
of just those econom c truths which for practica! pur 
po-es, and to prac tical men, are the most essential 
and fundamenial.’’—#rom H. S. Forwell, St. Joha’s Col 
lege, Cambridge. FE. gland. 

JOHNSTON’S(:.) AMERICAN POLI'ICS. 16mo. 350 

p. Priceto teachers for examination, SU cents, 
An entirely new edition, rev:sed and -omewhatenl«rg 

i, by Prof. William M. Sloane of Princeton University 

JOHNSTON’S (A,) HiISTURY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 12 mo, 473 paces. Price 
to teachers for examination, $1.00. (fficially re 
commended to candidate for admission by twenty- 
odd colleges, among which are Harvar!, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, and Michgan Universities, 

**Iue »mparably the best short history of the Untted 
States with which | am acquaincved.’’—John Fiske, 
the well-known writer and lecturer on United States Hits- 
tory 

"ine best school history. it seems to us, which has 
yet been presented to the public. ''—The Natio «. 

**Among the numerous -hort histories of the United 
Sates prepared for the use of teachers an! classes 
in ourschools, the one before us is destined to hold 
pe highest place.’’—The Magazine of American His 
ory, 
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! 
street, went up to him and bluntly asked him | 


how he was. ‘* Well enough,” Finnerty re 
plied, ** to hope to live to see the day when you 
will cut your throat.” Some years after, the 
hope was realized. 

The chapters upon shorthand and the report- 
er’s work amount to nothing, and that upon re- 
porters’ experiences is the lightest of gossip 
The stories of reporters’ errors and printers’ 
blunders are entertaining enough, and might 
serve to fill the ‘‘ funny column” of a news- 
paper, but need not be quoted here. The book 
evidently cost the author no great labor, and it 
should be reserved for the very idlest of balf 
hours. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Dead Man's D ade Written after his Decease. Wari, 
Lock & Co. 
Alen, W. F. rac itus: The Annals, Books !-V1I, 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Andrews, Jessie A. Eteocles: 
Vanderpoole Pub. Co. $1 
Parret, F. A Smuggler’s Secret. 

Co. 50 cents. 
Briefe liber Merk wiirdigkeiten der Litteratur. 
: G. J. Géschen. 
Carrol, L. The Nursery * Alice.’’ 


A Tale of Antioch, 
John W. Lovell & 


Lew 


Stutt 
Macmillan & Co 


Craig, Mary A, 
per & Bros, 
Deighton, K. Shakespeare : 
Macmiilan & (0. 40 cents, 
Elementary Schools: How to Increase their Utility 
London: Percival & Co. 
Expatriation. D. Appleton & Co. 


The House by the Medlar Tree. Har 


The Merchant of Venice. 


50 cents, 


a) & CO, New York, 


Offer for use in secondary sc 


hools or lower college classes: 


GARDINER’S (S. R. ENGLISH HISTORY ! 
SCHOOLS. I6mo, 47L pp. Price to teachers { 
eXamination, 80 cents. 

The New York Nation refers to the book as “the 
work Of aman who its confessediy the highest livin 
authority on one period, and that perhap. the ost 


important in Engils h history. and second te none ta 
his familiarity with the whole fieli.’’ 
The Christian Union says : ‘Prof. Gardiner !s less 


flip, ant than Dickens, but fully as attractive Indeed 
if slinple, natural story-teling ever Was altractive to 
a boy, this : Ook must be "’ 

This book ts recommended to fitting schools by the 
authorities of the Johns Hopkins, Michigan. Wisco 
sin, Minnesota, Princeton, aud Lake Forest Universi 
ties. 


WHITNEY’S (W. D,) 
GRAMMAR. 472 pp. 
examina ton, $1.30. 

The usefuiness of this well known work has been 
greatly increased by an entireiy new collection of ex 
ercises for practice in transiation and co 

rof. Van Daell of Boston says: *' The Waitney 
man Grammar nas justly n considered as the fore 
most book of its Kkiad published in Amertca.’’ 


COMPENDIOUS RMAN 
l2mo. Price to teachers for 






OTIS’S (C. P.) ELEMENTARY GE MAN. 431 pp 


lémo. frice W teachers for exa sation, 
cents, 
Formerly published in two parts, which are now 


oh 

combined into one volume, revised by Prot Bu. S 

White of Cornell t aiversity. The regular edition is now 

printed throughout ta German type. the > 

t combine a brief but systematic treatment of ¢ 

grammar with abundant practice. [fhe element of 

conversation is managed in a very fresh and charming 
way. 

WHITNEY’S(W. D *2RMAN AN 
PIONARY. 9) pp. Svo Price to teachers f 
examination, $2.V0, 

The distinguishing features 








oe alms 


f this work 





brief etymo oxies and the ication by full f i 
he historical correspondenoes between Engl 
German words. it is believe! to be oneof the ! 


working dic tonaries, aod the r ent reduct 
price should bring it Within the reacn of all 
of the language. 


WHITNEY’S Lt 
MAR. 442 
amination, tL . 

The result of the suthor’s long experien 
structor in French, and marked bv nis usus 
ofpreseutation. Ur. H. A. Todd he 
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CLARK’S \J. 8.) PRACTICA . RHETORIC 381 pp 
no. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00, 
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fashio ed manner of teaching the theory f rhetoric 
The t tual experience of the 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Story of the Jews Under 
ROME. By the Rev. W. DouGLAS Morri- 
sON. (No. XXIX in The Story of the Na- 
tions Series.) 12mo, illustrated, $1,50. 


**Presented with singular Incidity, and with 
an admirable combination of brevity in style 
with completeness of matter. . re his work 
isa worthy addition to this admirable series of 
historical volumes.’’—Scotsman. 


The English Novel in the Time 
OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. RUSSERAND, 
author of * English Waytaring Life.’ Trans- 
lated from the French by Elizabeth Lee. Re- 
vised and enlarged by the author. 8vo, 
$6.00, 


Tne work is illustrated by six heliogravures by 
Dujardin ot Paris, and twenty-one full-page and 
many other smaller ijlustrations in the text, exe- 
cuted in fac-simile, 

** We hasten to invite the attention of the read- 
er to one of the brightest, most scholarly, and 
most interesting volumes of literary history 
which it has been our good fortune to meet with 
for many a long day.’’—Speaker (London), 


ASonofIssachar. By E.S,Brooks, 
A Romance of the days of Messias. 12mo, 
$1. 


It is a stirring story of life and experiences 
during the ciosing days of Christ’s ministry, and 
is, in reality, the romance of the son of the wi- 
dow of Nuin and the daughter ot Jairus. Asone 
of the three prize stories published by the Detroit 
Free Press, it has already created a profound im- 
pression in the columns of so thoroughly secular 
a journal. and its appearance in book form will 
arouse an even wider interest in its dramatic situ- 
ations, its strong character studies, and its vivid 
pictures of the communities which witnessed the 
career and heard the teachings of Christ. 

** The volume represents the finest work Mr, 
Brooks’s tertile and versatile pen has yet pro- 
duced, Ithasa strong and orig.nal plot, vigor- 
ously treated, and is, witbal, a magnetic and tho- 
roughly interesting romance.’’— Brooklyn Times. 


In the Time of the Cherry View- 


ING. Anepisodein Japan. By MARGARET 
PeaLe, 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


25, 


‘The story is told with striking truth to the 
far-Oriental background and environment,’’— 
Nation, 

** The story is brisk, bright, and charmingly 
conceived. . . Just the thing for a ne 
wav ride or an evening hour of retreshment,’ 
Critte. 

**A more charming and amusing piece of lite- 
rary work has not lately appeared. . . t 
is a book full of delicate wit and satire, graceful, 
original, modest, and altogether charming.’’— 
New York Sun, 

** The story is unquestionably cleverand amus- 
ing.’’ —Chicago Journal, 

“A charming little sketch which would be 
quite idyllic did it not show traces of dealing 
with actualexperiences. . . . It will prove 
that a journal of a journe y ina tar-away land 
may be written so as to be entertaining to those 
who read it.”’— Boston Times. 


JUST OUT. 
The Sensation of the Day in Paris, 
(Worthington’s International Library, No 12.) 


FLIRT. 


By Paut Herviev. Translated by 
designs by MADELINE LEMAIRE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25; or in paper, 75 cents. 

A deligiitful novel of to-day, presenting exact types 
of the highest circles of society. Thestory is pure in 
deeds; the language ae and limpid; the conversa- 
tions sparkling with wit, 


WortHINGTON Co., 747 B'way, N. Y. 


SIL\ ER, BURDETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON. 
New York: 740 and 742 Broadway, 
Chicago: 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, 
Choice new text-books and a for nearly every 


branch of school and college work 
illustrated Cataloz.e mailed free to any address, 


Hueu Craia, with 








Correspondence with educators is invited, 


D. Appleton & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


_—__— 


L 


A New Historical Romance. 


JUST PUB: ISHED, IN 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY, 


DMI; RI. 


A TALE OF Oftiz *RUSSIA. 


By F. W. Batn, M.A.,, Felle 
lege, Oxford. 


of All Souls Col- 


12mo, pap ver, 50 cents 


NoTICES FROM THE ENu PRESS, 


**The story of the impostor, Dmitri, the wan- 
dering monk who learned soldiering from the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper, and, pretending to be 
the son of Ivan the Terrible, overthrew Boris 
and Feodor Godruuoff, and reigned tor a while 
in their stead, is one of the most remarkable 
chapters in Russian history, and might weli be 
taken as the framework of an historical novel.”’ — 
The Saturday Review. 

“Tne author has got a capital subject—the 
story of the false Czar—and he hastreated it witb 
freshness and spirit."’—The Atheneum, 

** This Russo-Polish romance is really a remark- 
able book of its kind,’’—The Academy. 

**The work may be fairly characterized as dra- 
matic, and the freshness of the interest it excites 
will secure for it, at the bands o: those who be- 
gin its acquaintance, attention throughout,’’— 
Manchester Examiner. 

‘**Mr. Bain tells the tale in a rapid, concentrat- 
ed fashion, and with a dramatic sense which 
ape impresses the reader. One cannot choose 
ut go rom page to page until the end is reach- 


"— Globe. 
II. 
Volume 67 of the International Scientific 
Series. 


The Colours of Animals 


THEIR MEANING AND USE, 


ESPECIALLY CONSIDERED IN THE CASE OF IN- 
SECTS. 


By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, F.R.S, With 
Chromo-lithographic Frontispiece and 66 


Figures in Text. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


**Mr. Poulton isto be congratulated on hav- 
ing produced so readable and suggestive a volume 
on one ot the most attractive departments of 
natural history, and on having by his own re- 
searches contributed so largely to the soluuion of 
some of the more interesting problems which it 
presents.’’— Alfred R. Wallace, in Nature. 


DRAGON-FLIES 
MOSQUITOES. 
Can the Mosquito be Exterminated ? 


The Lamborn Prize Essays. 


By Working Entomologists. 
trated. $1.50. 


This book embodies the results of a scientific 
study of the mosquito nuisance. For the first 
time scientists have undertaken a careful, 
practical investigation of this question, and 
their reports show how the mosquito pest may 
be mitigated. 


8vo, cloth. Llus- 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF 


GINN & COMPANY. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John 
Bunyan. Edited by W. F. Allen, With Notes and 
a Sketch of the Author's Life by D. H. Mont- 
gomery. 12mo, vii+119 pp. Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 34th volume of Classics for Chil- 
dren, 

In this edition the second part, which is universally 


considered only a weak echo of the first part, is not 
given. 


The Nine Worlds. 


Norse Mythology. By Mary E. LITCHFIELD, 

Vocabulary and References, Iliustrated, 

vil+163 pp. Cloth, 50 cents, 
This book tells in a simple way the story of the old 
Norse gods, and {s calculaied to awaken an iuterest in 
the beliefs of our Teutonic ancestors. It is based 
chiefly upon the Eddas. The introductory chapter 
gives a clear idea of the relative position of the ** Nine 
Worlds ’’ of the Mythology, and ieils ina few words 
the relation of the gods aud  .iauts to objects in na- 
ture, The book is suited to children of any age, and 
wll possess equal interest for general readers, 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Ueber Thomas Castelford’s Chro- 


NIK, By Prof. M. L. PERRIN of Boston University. 
Svo. 48pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


This monograph, which is written in German, was 
presented by the author as an inaugural dissertation 
at Goet.ingen University. ts subj ect i. a parchment 
manuscript recently brought to tight among some an- 
cient m ddle-English folios trat probably found their 
Way into sermaay atthe time wuen close relations 
existed between England and H nover. The manu- 
scr.pt contains a metrical chronicle of Eng and, of 
about 40,000 lines, aud is no doubt the fourth oldest 
chronicle now known in the English language. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Wentworth’s School Algebra. 


By G. A. Wentworth, Professor of Mathematics in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo, half-leather. 
v-+362 pp. $1.12. 
It is sufficient to say of this that it 1s belleved to be 
better in itself and better for use than the author's 
Elements of Algebra, its predecessor. 


The Directional Calculus. 
Based upon the Methods of Hermann Grassman, 
Ky E, W. HyDe, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cincinnati. 8vo, xii+248 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

This work deals with space of two and three di- 
mensions. the first (wo chapters give the theory, 
and iundamedtal ideas and proces-es, of Girassmau’s 
admirable and comprebensive geometric method, 
with sufficient fulness and complet+ness, it is be 
lieved, to enable the student to pursue the subject 
satisfactorily througn the remaining chapters, con- 
tainin applica.ions to p ane and solid geome ry and 
mechanics; or, to enable him to read, with compara- 
tive ease, Grassman’s original works, 


Elements of the Differential and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Method of Rates. By 
A. 8, Hardy, Professor of Mathematics in Dart- 
mouth College. 8vo, xi-+ 239pp. Cloth, $1.50, 
From the author’s experience in presenting the Cal- 
culus to beginners, the method of rates is believed to 
give the student a more intelligent, that is, a less me- 
chanical, gras, of the prob ems within its scope than 
any other. No comparison has been made between 
this method and those of limits and of infinit:simals. 
This larger view of the Caleulus is for special or ad- 
vanced students. for which this work is not inteaded ; 
ihe space and time which would be required by such 
general comparison being devoted to the applications 
of the method adopted. 


HISTORY. 
The Leading Facts of American 


HISTORY. By D. H. Montgomery. 12mo, xil4- 
359+Hlif pp. With numerous Maps and Illustra- 
tions, Appendices, and Index. Cloth or half- 
leather, $1.00. Leading Facts of History Series, 
In general plan and style this work will be found 
similar to the histories of England and Fr.nce by the 
same au: hor, which are recoguized as standiug first in 
their departments. ihe muin difference is that the 
American tiistory is adapted for pupils of less ma- 
turity. The greatest merit of the work js the judg- 
ment with whicn the leading evenis in the develop- 
ment 0: our country have been seiected. and the vivid- 
ness with which they are placed before the reacer’s 
mind. Not only are the imyortant events clearly and 
luminously sketched, but their causes and results are 
adequately shown, Particular attention has been 
necitbar i 8 political, industrial. commercial, and intel- 
sctua development of the American people, no less 
important than our growth as a nation. Accuracy 
has been patiently and diligently studied, and impar- 
tiality constantly kept in view. The maps are 
unusually numerous, and the illustrations are pienti- 
ful and pertinent Copious notes and cross-references 
supplement and illuminate the text. 


*T he prices quoted are introductory.* 
Our Complete Catalogue mailed free on application, 


GINN & COMPANY, 
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CONTAINS; 
Common Sense applied to the 
Tariff Question. Part i. 


By EDWARD ATKINSON. 

In this timely artic'e, which conec!udes an im- 

partial review of the subject, Mr, Atkinson 

makes a strong plea for the rights of consumers, 

THE FALL OF MAN AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By ANDREW D. Waite, LL.D. 

Dr. White shows how the advance of 


science 


haus compelied the abandonment of an avcient 

belief. 

THE LIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
LIGHT OF SCIENCE. By Prof T. H, 


HIUXLEY. 


A searching examination of the Bible story of 
the flood, by the light of modern science, 
AFRICAN PYGMIES. By A, WERNER. 

THE MOSQUITO PEST, 
A scientitic investigation of the mosquito, and 


the possibi.ity of its extermination. 


Also, a Biographical Sketch 
THOMAS CORWIN MENDENHALL, 
of the U. S, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and re- 
tiring President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; and illustrated ar- 
ticles upon WILD HorsEs, and SOME NATIVES OF 
AUSTRALASIA, Witha siudy of the EVOLUTION OF 
BASE-BALL, and EpITORIALS, MISCELLANY, 


and Portrait of 
Superiatendent 


etc. 
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ax CO, 


50 Cents a Number. 


D. APPLETON 


PUBLISHERS, 


$5. Oa 


1, 3. & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
MAIL-IMPORTATION 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Books thus ordered can be received in twenty to 
twenty-four days. 

Large stock of Foreign Books on hand ; all Books of 
whatever deserivtion American and Foreign, in any 
language; >ets of Seriais; Out-of- print, and tare Books; 
Second-hand books from dealers’ lists and auction 
sales procured at low terms, Tauchnitz Fdition. 

Free of duty—Importation tor Public Libraries, 
Schools, and Colleges, Foreign offices at 

PARIS, LEI! ZIG 


LONDON, 


B. WESTERMANN & 


812 Broadway, New York. 


r ) - Pr Dp r 
I W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sta., New York 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, leubner’s 
Greek and Latin Clas-ics. Catalogues of s\ock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from + aris and | aipsig @s soon as issued. 


CO., 
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. 


VORTLAZ A D, OREGO. Vv — Theft tiest City 
in the United States. Keal estate investments 
iving large returns. Building lots $100, #200, and 
$300, payable in cashor monthiy instalments of #10. 
Lots are rapidly ad‘ ancing in value. Send for maps, 
circulars, and references. A. Woop, 
Portland. Oregon. 
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y W.NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 

~e York, h»s just issued a new Catalogue relating 
to America, Local History, Genealogy, ete. sent to 
any address on application. 


JACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of non and scarce magazines, ete, for 
sale by WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10th St., N. ¥. 
= We buy and sell Bilis of Exchange on 
Letters and make cable transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia. and the West Indies, 
also make ‘Collections and issue Com- 
( ‘redit. merciai and Traveliers* Credits, availa- 


bie in all parts of the world, 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


SCRIPTIVE LIST| 


NOVELS AND TALES 


DEALING WITH 


American Country 


DE 


Life. 


The object of this list (consisting of extracts from the 
Atlantic, Critic, Nation, aud other critical journals) is 
to direct readers, such as would enjoy the kind of 
books here described, to ai umber of novels which, in 
many cases. have been for >tten within a year or two 
after publication. Iti ped that the publication of 
this and similar lists w ~ssen in some measure the 
disposition to read ar rior NEw book, when superior 
OLD boc ks, equally f ..to most readers, are at hand, 
Respecting the list W. D. HOWELLS writes to the 
compi er thus 

**l am delighte< 
Novels sbout Co" 
you have most ch 
be useful toeve 


th the notion of vour list of 
Life in America, and I think 
ly realized it. The book will 
iover and critic and librarian 
Now that it sat I know that I have always felt 
the need of jus. euch a list.’ 

52 double-column pages. Priee, 
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50 cents (32 speci 
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Cambridge, Masa. 


A Theological Curiosity. 


Familiar toour Forefathers 1,50 but 


not now known to one man in 


years age, 


en 





The 
the Episties thrown out 
by the Council of Niece, A.D. 325; translated 
from the original tongues with copious Notes, 
and [llustrations from ancient Missais and Minia- 
tures. 


Apocryphal Books, being the Gospels and 
ot the New Testame nt 





Of this work, Dr. TALMAGE bas recently said: 
‘Christ is the joyous boy of the fields. Weare not 
permitted to think that the shadows of Calvary dark 
ened His pathway as a youth, and the Apocryphail Books 
of the New Testament show much of the early ivfe of 
Christ not to be found in the four F vangeliste,’ 

Price, in large S8vo, cloth, $2.00. Sold only by 
subseriptiorn. Agents wanted in every county. 
Send tor cireulurs. 
GEBBIE & CO., 
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gilt top, @1.25, 
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Harvard Reminiscences. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
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Reminiscences of European 
lravel. 
16mo, $1.50. 
floughton, Mititin CCo., Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS 


j. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
FOR THE 


CLASS-ROOM. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


An Elementary History of the United States. 


By CHARLES Morris, author of ** Half-Hours with American History,”’ 
**The Aryan Race,’’ etc, Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


In this work we have, in addition to the historical details, a series of chapters 
descriptive of city ana country life at different periods of our colonial and national 
history. each a picture of the people of An erica as they appeared at the various 
periods indicated. The progress of invention, striking developments of mechani- 
cal ability, and religious conditions, have been described with the design oi mak- 
ing at once a history of the American nation and of the American ; eople, adapted 
in style and language to the use of the young. ‘Ihe work is interspersed with new 
and attractive illustrations. 

* al 
NOW 


' 
' 





Elements of Plane and | 
Spherical Trigonometry. 


By Epwin S. CrawLey, Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Uni, 
versity of Pennsylvania. Price, $1.00. 


“ This is a concise presentation of that portion of Trigonometry usually studied 
in acollege course. It is done with admirable clearness and sufficient fulness, and 
will doubtless be appreciated by those for whom itisintended, Part I. treats of 
Plane Trigonometry; Part Il. of 5; herical Trigon: metry; while an Appendix con- 
tains such Formule as « ill be found most useful in subsequent mathematical work, 
besides answers to some of the examples given in the body of the work.’’— Penna, 
School Journal, 


COMPLETE: 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 
THE BEGINNER'S READING-BOOK. With 38 Lilustrations, 
ages. 26cents.—7THE SECOND READING-BOOK. 


Complete in Four Books, consisting of: 
Teacher’s Edition. 
With 8 tull-page and 62 smaller Tllustrations, 


cents. Scholar’s Edition. 128 
12mo0, cioth, 40 cents, —THE 


Cloth, 42 


148 pages, 
208 pages, 


Pp 
THIRD READING-BOOk., 
With 12 full-page and 14 Smaller lilustrations, 


Cutter’s Physiological Series. 


With 12 full-page and 19 smaller Illustrations, 
448 pages. 


336 pages. 
12mo0, cloth, 80 cents. 


in Scientific 





First Steps 


i2mo, cloth, 56 cents,—THE FOURTH READING-BOOK, 


Worcester’s School Dictiona- 


Knowledge. 


By Pavt BERT. 
Schools by W. H. 


BEGINNERS’ ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY. AND HY- 
GIENE, Ty Jonn ©. CuTrTer, B.Sc... M.D. 12mo, 
140 pages, 47 illustrations, 30 cents. 


tions, Book ONE — Animals, Plants, =, and 
7 2 ; 4 r SiC Wr " roils. 30 cents. Book !wo—Physics emisiry, 
INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND Animal Physiology, and Vegetable Physiolog:. 36 


HYGI“.E. By Catvin Currer 
vision of the First Book. 
trations, 50 cents. 


A.M... M.D. A Re- 


12mo. 200 pages, 70 illus- cents. 


60 cents, 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
AYGIENE. By Jonn C. Curter, B.Sc., M.D. 140 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


ledge. 


Adapted and arranged for American 
REENE, M.D, 


Complete in One 16mo volume, 


Primer of Scientific Know- 


ries. 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Defini- 
tion, These Dictionaries contain more words than 
any others of similar grade, and are the Latest 
School Dictionaries ublished, The New Academic, 
Comprehensive, and New School are New Books. ‘he 
} evision has resulted in the insertion of all the more 
common new words, Reset from new type, and 
containing new illustrations. New plates have been 
employed 

WORCESTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Profusely 
Illustrated. 384 pages. }6mo. Halfroan. 48 cents. 

WORCESIER’S NEW SCH OL DICTIONARY, With 


With 570 Lilustra- 


875 pages. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones, Tne Three States ‘numerous illustrations. 390 pp, Half roan. 80 cents. 
* The whole serles is ad:nirable In every respect, 13 of Bodies. Reading-Lessons. Summaries. Ques- | WORCE-TER’S NEW cow, REHENSIVE _ DIc- 
well arranged for class use, is well illustrated, and pre- tions. subjects for Composition. By Pav BERT, TIONARY. Profusely Illustrated. 688 pages. 


sents in clear and attractive style the most recent and 
approved results of modern science.’”’—Journal of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn. 





jilustrated. 12mo. 


author of * Kert’s First Steps in Scientific Know- 
ledge.’’ translated and adapted for American Schools 


Cloth. 36 cents. 


Large l12mo, Half roan. $1.40. 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY, 688 
pages. 8vo. Halfroan. $1.50. 





LIBERAL TEKMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE. 
t®" Descriptive circulars containi~g notices and reviews sent on application, 


(2 Correspondence relating to Books for Examination and Introduction invited. 


Address 


_ Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pustisners, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. _ 


Warrens New Physical Geography. 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that the new edition of this popular text-book, 


which has been for a long time in preparation, is now in readiness, 


The subject-matter has been prepared under the direction of Professor William H. Brewer of 
Yale University, assisted by several well-known Scientists and Educators whose suggestions and ad- 
vice bave contributed materially to the accuracy and completeness of the work, 

The book contains twenty-four pages of colored maps, which embody the latest researches of 
Included in these is an elaborate geological 
map of the United States, the first of the kind ever published in a school text-book, prepared under 
the supervision of Major J. W. Poweil, Director of the United States Geologieal Survey, 
of relief maps, reproduced with great care from moulds made especially for this work, will be 
tound useful in securing a correct idea of the surface structure of the various land masses. 

The work forms a large quarto of 144 pages, substantially bound in cloth, 


experts in the various departments of physical science, 


A sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
application to the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWATTE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


| 
iten and illustrated by Mr. R F. Zogbaum, who sailed on the ‘“ Chicago” 


| 
|as the representative of Scribner's Magazine. 
' 


‘the Home Series, by Donald G, Mitchell, an article on Heligoland, both 





Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 


Specimen pages mailed on 


SCRIBNERS FOR SEPTEMBER 


‘contains the first article upon the cruise of the “ White Squadron,” writ- 
“The Country House,” in 


elaborately illustrated, are among the features of an attractive number. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


BRENTANO'S 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
I. A Spanish Grammar. 


A new method for learning Spanish as taught by the 
masters of the language. and for acquiring the Casti- 
lian pronunciation, with the new rules of acerntuation 
by the Royal Academy of Spain, and an alphabetical 
index of the conjugations of all irregular, defect- 
ive, and impersonal vervs. by A, M. SOTELDO, author 
of the Gramatica Inglesa para los fF spafloles—‘he 
actual national text-book in Venezuela. 12mo, 
bound, $2.00, 

This grammar is reliable and practical. It has been 
composed by one of the foremost contemporary Spa 
nish grammarians, and will be recoxznized as an au- 
thority on the Spanish language and a standard hand- 
book for the acquisition of Spanish by English-speak- 
ing nations, 


II. The ‘‘ Phonetic” Series 


OF HAND-BOOKS TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 
No. 1. Colloquial French for Tra- 


vellers and Students. 


Handy sized 16mo; tastefully bound in cloth, 50 cents. 

This is the first volume of a series o' hand-tooks 
which has two aiins—one to give a carefu: analysis, 
for students, of the sounds emploved in speaking va- 
rious languages, as compared with English, with an 
explanation of the differences in easily understood 
terms; and the other to be thoroughly useful phrase- 
books for travelers. 


Ty + a . 
Il]. Nouvelle Edition Berlitz. 
lére Série; Comédies, €a.... 2... cee eee eee 25 
zéme Série: Nouvelles, .25 
French German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Danish, 
Dutch Grammars. Dictionaries, Keaders, Conversation 
Books, ete. Grammars of any language of the world 
can be obtained through us. 
Guides, maps, reference-books. works on history, 
science, and art In any language of the world. 
We keep a complete stock of the latest American 
text-books always on hand. 
tH" Special terms to colleges, private schools, high- 
schools, and universities. Directors of such institu- 
tions will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us, Estimates carefully made at lowest prices. 
cur London and taris branches enabie us to tmport 
cheaply and quickly under the law admitting books for 
pn jor libraries and institutions of learning free of 
charge. 
A ddress: BRENTANO’S, 
5 U rion Square, New York ; 1015 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington; 204-206 Wabash Ave,, Chicago; 450 
Strand, London; 17 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 


A series 


Price, $1.50. 
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